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AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, XI:4, December 1960. 


217. Nethery, Wallace. “Eliana Americana: A Footnote to the Bibli- 
ography of Charles Lamb,” pp. 7-22. “Charles Lamb and America” (pp. 
7-10) notes Lamb’s acquaintance with Washington Allston, John Howard 
Payne, Samuel F. B. Morse, and other Americans. This section also men- 
tions some of the American authors read by him. ‘America and Charles 
Lamb” (pp. 10-20) is a discussion of the printing of Lamb’s works in 
the United States during the first half of the 19th century. “Anonymous 
Redivivus” (pp. 20-22) discusses the performances of Mr. H. in the 
United States. 


218. Romaine, Lawrence B. “Benjamin Franklin the Father of the 
Mail Order Catalog and not Montgomery Ward,” pp. 25-28. Franklin 
in 1744 issued A Catalogue of Choice and Valuable Books . . .: Frank- 
lin “was the first to suggest that buyers could send their money (by 
post) and be treated as though present. Bookselling was one of Franklin's 


rarely mentioned trades.” 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY, XII:3, Fall 1960. 


219. Carter, Everett. ‘Cultural History Written with Lightning: The 
Significance of The Birth of a Nation,” pp. 347-357. Faithfully fol- 
lowing Thomas Dixon’s novel The Clansman (1905) in sentimental 
content, falsification of history, and even vicious implications, D. W. 
Griffith’s classic movie of 1915 developed artistic techniques and pointed 
the industry toward the epic and toward the symbolic realism of later, 
truer documentaries. Also it epitomized the Plantation Illusion of J. P. 
Kennedy’s Swallow Barn (1832), W. A. Caruthers’s The Cavaliers of 
Virginia (1834), Stephen Foster’s songs of the 1850's, of Sidney Laniet’s 
Reconstruction poems and of 20th-century southern agrarians—the Illu- 
sion ‘which is so vigorous a force in the history of American sensibility.” 


220. Walker, Don D. “Wister, Roosevelt and James: A Note on the 
Western,” pp. 358-366. In 1894 Harper’s published Owen Wister’s 
story ““Balaam and Pedro.” In 1902 the story appeared as Chapter 26 of 
The Virginian, but with the central incident expurgated by Wister’s 
own hand because his friend Theodore Roosevelt thought it too bloody. 
The inadequacy of Wister as a writer (and of the flood of Western lit- 
erature that followed his lead) was in part due to the weakness of his 
friends and critics, T. R., Howells, and even Henry James, who dis- 
couraged his forthright realism and accepted his melodrama. Wister’s 
potential as a writer, given better critics, is illustrated in his realistic 
diary version of the same “bloody” incident, with its development of 
the moral problem omitted in the two fictional versions. 


221. Browne, Ray B. “Shakespeare in American Vaudeville and Negro 
Minstrelsy,” pp. 374-391. In 19th-century America Shakespeare was 
a staple both of the legitimate stage and of lighter entertainment forms, 
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including vaudeville and minstrelsy. The ‘‘great mass of evidence’— 
song books, joke books, travesties, burlesques, etc.—which is full of 
topical allusions as well as the expected anti-Negro (Othello) and anti- 
Semitic prejudices, has not been previously examined. 


222. Lucid, Robert F. “Two Years Before the Mast as Propaganda,” pp. 
392-403. R. H. Dana in Two Years neither intended nor wrote the book 
praised by Emerson, Bryant, and others as a social documentary and by 
Dana’s family and later critics and historians as a work of wide social 
influence. The explanation for these misjudgments is in the facts that the 
book appeared (1840) in a climate of sentimental reformism in which 
the discovery and attacking of evil was a critical reflex; that in time 
the steamship eliminated the life of Dana’s forecastle; and that pre- 
existing reform organizations, and lawyers and reformers like Dana 
himself, gradually procured reforms from legislators uninterested in 
literary exposés. 


223. Jacobs, Robert D. ‘‘Poe’s Earthly Paradise,” pp. 404-413. Correla- 
tion of Poe’s criticism with his principles of landscape gardening found 
in “The Domain of Arnheim” yields his view of the artist’s role as 
potential savior of a mankind fallen through guilt from an earthly para- 
dise. The artist, who must fail if he try to imitate nature, must record 
nature so that its beauty may be perceived by the imperfect senses of 
man. The artist’s taste must educate that of mankind, who might not 
have fallen (see “The Colloquy of Monos and Una’) had he followed 
the poet “ ‘to Beauty, to Nature, and to Life.” For art is moral in 
satisfying man’s aesthetic needs, and taste attacks evil in its opposition to 
the inappropriate, the inharmonious. 


224. Brumbaugh, Thomas B. “On Horatio and Richard Greenough: 
A Defense of Neoclassicism in America,” pp. 414-417. Hawthorne's 
criticism of American sculptors in Italy for their superficial, “intellec- 
tual” detail obscuring underlying moral validity, and D. H. Lawrence's 
condemnation of Fenimore Cooper, friend of both Greenoughs, for an 
equivalent weakness (and Henry James’s patronizing of “the white mar- 
morian flock”) exemplify the erroneous criticism of American neo- 
classicism. The Greenoughs set the standards of our taste toward “the 
truly classic’ and toward a “ ‘form follows function’ aesthetic . . . the 
only reasonable aesthetic for a machine age.” 


225. Long, E. Hudson, Marshall Fishwick, Lars A. Ahnebrink, North 
Callahan, Guy A. Cardwell. ‘Reviews’ (of, resp., Kenneth S. Lynn, 
Mark Twain and Southwestern Humor; Louis D. Rubin, No Place on 
Earth: Ellen Glasgow, James Branch Cabell, and Richmond-in-Virginia; 
Thomas H. Johnson and Theodora Ward, eds., The Letters of Emily Dick- 
inson; W. Burlie Brown, The People’s Choice; Walter Blair, Mark Twain 
and Huck Finn), pp. 422-425, 427-429. Lynn convincingly traces the 
development of evil and pessimism from Tom Sawyer’s idyllic St. Peters- 
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burg to Eseldorf of The Mysterious Stranger. Rubin amends the over- 
praise of Glasgow and the neglect of Cabell, two similar writers. John- 
son’s volumes on Emily Dickinson make all others obsolete. Campaign 
biographers of presidents include Hawthorne (Pierce), Howells (Lin- 
coln), Kenneth Roberts (Coolidge), F.D.R. (Smith). Blair is helpful 
on facts of composition of Huck, chronology, etc. 

— John H. Wrenn 


226. Entry cancelled. 


AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXIX:4, Autumn 1960. 


227. Mandel, Oscar. “Ignorance and Privacy,” pp. 509-519. Although 
the American court system is to be applauded for rescuing Lady Chat- 
terly’s Lover from the book-burners, the civilized man must object to 
the novel’s literal representation of the love-act. Lawrence defeats 
himself in his effort to promote spontaneity, for when the steps of 
love are repeatedly pictured in glaring detail, love eventually becomes 
stereotyped public knowledge, instead of the joyous discovery that every 
man and woman should make for himself. In the interest of Truth, 
modern novelists are bent on destroying our ignorance and aly in 
relation to sex. Yet ignorance, privacy, mystery, and shame have their 
uses in that they produce self-control and also increase the emotional 
value of the act they hide. 


228. Culey, Thomas F. ‘‘The Quarrel with Time in American Fiction,” 
pp- 552, 554, 556, 558, 560. Recent works by Norman Mailer, Truman 
Capote, Paul Bowles, James Baldwin, James Purdy, and William Styron 
illustrate the evil results of the American’s childish efforts to forget the 


past and concentrate on the present. 
— Henry B. Rule 


AMERICAN SPEECH, XXXV:3, October 1960. 


229. Seale, Lea L. “The Rise and Decline of Negative Doublets in 
English,” pp. 206-209. ‘Negative doublets on stems of Latin origin, 
such as incorruptible and uncorruptible,’ were almost non-existent in 
the Old English period, and the OED shows only 37 in use by the 
14th century. The number gradually rose in the Renaissance to a peak 
of 350-odd pairs by the 1650’s and then declined rapidly, with only 
about 130 pairs in use by the 1750’s. A check of the ACD (1948) te- 
veals only 70 pairs in use today, and for some of these either the wn- or 
in- form is non-standard. 


, XXXV:4, December 1960. 


230. Clubb, Merrel D., Jr. ‘The Second Personal Pronoun in Moby- 
Dick,” pp. 252-260. That linguistics provides a useful tool for literary 
Critics is shown by a linguistic analysis of Melville’s use of the variant 
forms of the second personal pronoun in Moby-Dick. Not only does 
the use of ye and thou contribute to Melville’s “grand style,” it also 
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has a more specific function. The conventional you, “as it is used for 
straight narration and realistic description, becomes symbolic of the 
common-sense view of the world,” contrasting with the thou forms which 
are “symbolic of the philosophical view.” 


231. Tidwell, James N. “A Neglected Source of Americanisms,” pp. 
266-269. American lexicographers seem to have missed a useful source 
of Americanisms: Two Thousand Words and Their Definitions; Not 
in Webster's Dictionary, a paperbound lexicon by Anna Randall-Diehl, 
copyrighted in 1888. Though omitted from the bibliographies of the 
Dictionary of American English and Dictionary of Americanisms, the book 
provides useful information on 46 Americanisms, either by recording 
items not in other dictionaries or by recording earlier occurrences. 


232. Drake, James A. “How ‘Which’ Is Used in America Today,” 
pp. 275-279. To determine how accurately handbook rules describe con- 
temporary usage of the relative pronoun which, 548 occurrences of the 
ronoun were collected from five popular periodicals. The three hand- 
ks studied (Hodges, Harbrace Handbook; Perrin, Writer's Guide; 
and Warriner, English Grammar and Composition) contain rules “not too 
remote from actual usage,” though Hodges and Warriner fail to reflect 
usage in stating that which should not refer to the idea of a preceding 
clause. Perrin, who labels the usage “general” but not “formal,” is 


more accurate. 
—R. F. Bauerle 


ARIZONA QUARTERLY, XVI:2, Summer 1960. 


233. Wheelock, John Hall. ‘Some Thoughts on Poetry,” pp. 101-109. 
The impulse out of which poetry grows is not so much the need to re- 
cord some bit of experience, but rather to render objectively and there- 
fore to understand some “order, some pattern of meaning.” And the 
medium in which poetry “operates is more refractory” than is the me- 
dium of other arts. Therefore, the poet is hindered most by the everyday 
use of language, but through this language will be seen the personality of 
the poet. The personality of the poet, which implies originality, and 
eee are the two qualities most desired in a poem. 


234. Scholes, Robert E. “The Commitment of James Gould Cozzens,” 
pp. 129-144. Most criticism of Cozzens’s work centers on the comment 
that he is not committed to any view in his novels. This criticism is 
unjust because Cozzens “is vehemently committed in all his mature work, 
but from a point of view which, because it is anti-romantic and anti- 
sentimental, is alien to the attitudes of most of us in this romantic and 
sentimental time.” “Youth versus Age,” what to do with one’s life, and 
how to endure are the themes running through most of Cozzens’s novels. 
In the earlier novels, these themes were uncontrolled, while in the later 
novels, “they are not absent but merely controlled.” 
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235. Saul, George Brandon. ‘“‘Yeats’s Verse Before Responsibilities,” 
pp. 158-167. Even though it must be conceded that Yeats’s greatest 
contribution to lyrical poetry came after he had reached 50, his early 
verse does contain some poems of high lyrical intensity. ‘The Yeats 
who really counts as a lyrist emerges in clear significance for the first 
time in The Wind among the Reeds.” The chief fault of his early poetry 
is not ‘extravagance of emotion, but extravagant vagueness of symbol.” 
But there are enough good lyrics in his early poetry to place Yeats 
“among the great lyric poets even if he had died at fifty.” 


236. Loftus, Richard J. “Yeats and the Easter Rising: A Study in 
Ritual,” pp. 168-177. Yeats felt a deep personal involvement in the 
Easter insurrection of 1916. There seem to be “two unresolved attitudes 
toward the rebellion: a sense of awe inspired by the martyrdom of the 
sixteen leaders, and an inclination to condemn the hatred to which their 
action gave birth.” Simply to praise the rebellion was not enough for 
Yeats; instead, he integrated the event into a symbolic ritual using 
various symbols such as the blood and the rose tree and the sacrifice. 

— James L. Roberts 


CHICAGO REVIEW, XIII:4, Winter 1959. 


237. Rehder, Helmut. ‘On ‘Existence’ in Literary Criticism,” pp. 26-52. 
The existentialism of Karl Jaspers provides literary criticism (which 
requires the aid of philosophy in its concern with the “unique and ir- 
replacable” features of literature, in addition to its scientific concern with 
the typical and the general) with three fundamentals which determine 
its attempts to draw a motivating principle from the complexity of lit- 
erary phenomena: (1) the Comprehensive (the modes of which are 
empirical reality, abstract reasoning, “Geist,” and Existence; it is within 
these that man concerns himself with Good and Evil, rather than within 
the aesthetic imaginative experience of Pantheism); (2) the “Border 
Situation” (man venturing his freedom—his “‘ability to perceive his bond- 
age to transcendence” beyond the comprehensive—in the face of an- 
nihilation); and (3) Philosophical Faith (the inquiring mind stimulated 
to awareness of vistas which the Border Situations have opened up). 
bad a to an awareness that ‘man is more than he can know of 
imself.” 


238. Scott, Nathan A., Jr. “The Poetry of Auden,” pp. 53-75. The 
critical irritation generated by Auden’s poetry is not to be explained by 
his few defects, but the “radically Christian judgments upon modern 
life which his mind and art have embraced’’—especially since these 
judgments have been reached ‘“‘only after every alternative to the Christian 
faith has been faced and evaluated.” In the New Year Letter of 1941, 
we find the finest expression of his beliefs: (1) art warns and witnesses, 
but it will not of itself save us, for it is not life, and it does not help 
us to choose; (2) from the early idealism of Marx we must not turn 
either to vo or to reactionism; (3) man may recognize 
moments of illumination, but he must live in his purgatory, “with only 
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guessing for a guide’; and (4) man must examine his past, realize 
that the “special tasks” of the Renaissance have ended, and move beyond 
their limitations. Auden’s later poetry, though it has gained in depth 
and complexity, has suffered under the strain of such attainment; it 
nowhere expresses, for example, the mood “of amazed and celebratory 
contemplation” which we expect to find in a man of such depth and 
understanding. But this is not so much an indictment of Auden as it is 
“an evidence of how expensive for any poet in our period is the mythical 
vacuum in which we all live.” 


239. Fiedler, Leslie A. “Edgar Allan Poe and the Invention of the 
American Writer,” pp. 80-86. America always selects as its representative 
writer a figure whose life symbolizes ‘‘a freedom from restraint pushed 
to the very edge of disorder, chaos and insanity’—e.g., Poe. For these 
qualities society must destroy him, but will also apotheosize him as a 
“scape-hero.” He represents to the community its repressed longings, 
but takes upon himself both the sin and the punishment of such desires. 
Poe’s drunkenness, prompted by escape from woman and marriage, is 
especially useful to the American who needs a substitute to die for his 
own guilt and desire. No character Poe ever created was as satisfactory 
as its creator in this respect. 


240. Solotaroff, Theodore. ‘Philip Roth and the Jewish Moralists,” 
PP. 87-99. Roth escapes the limitations of the Jewish writer’s world 
argely by his freedom from piety, apology, and vindictiveness, and his 
combining an eye for surfaces with a sense of depth. He resembles 
Malamud, Bellow, and others in the moral intention, united with a 
tough-minded realism, of his work. At the same time, Roth and the 
others should be considered for their attempt to restore to fiction the 
use of clear, explicit action, as opposed to the “low dramatic pressures” 
which are characteristic of the Chekhov-Joyce-Mansfield story. Roth 
is at his best when his work is directed by strong, clear action, at his 
worst when the plot lapses. 


241. Neame, Alan. ‘““A Woman Displaced,” pp. 132-137. The heroine 
of Desmond Stewart's Connolly's Spring is a common figure 
in his work, the emotionally-displaced woman. But unlike the others 
(Sylvia Flodden of The Unsuitable Englishman, Lisa of A Woman Be- 
sieged), she does not redeem herself from corrupt or illusory social and 
emotional worlds, but is herself a redemptive figure, attempting to 
expiate, by giving herself to members of the pee get the exploita- 
tion which is the history of her own race. “She is the Boddhisatva of 


the colour-bar.” 
— Richard Lettis 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXII:3, December 1960. 


242. Parish, Charles. “A Table of Contents for Tristram Shandy,” 
pp. 143-150. The following “Contents” of the nine books of Tristram, 
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compiled for self-help in dealing with the action, demonstrates the thesis 
that there is “consistency in the presence and role of the author-narrator 
Tristram.” It shows that with few exceptions the digressions “come 
from Tristram as author, opiner, and manipulator.” (Table of Contents 
follows.) 


243. Bramer, George R. ‘The Setting in Emma,” pp. 150-156. Primarily 
a novel of character, Emma uses setting to shape the plot. The character 
of Emma is understood only in the framework of provincial village life. 
Emma comes to know her environmental limitations and thereby is 
enabled to break the bonds they have forged around her. She emerges 
with enlarged vision and a new freedom from village snobbery. In 
addition, setting sometimes determines immediate drama and action in 
the story. 


244. Cooperman, Stanley. ‘Dickens and the Secular Blasphemy: Social 
Criticism in Hard Times, Little Dorrit and Bleak House,” pp. 156-160. 
Dickens was not a simple opportunist, though his indictments were not 
new ones. He was a part of his own audience. Goodness required in- 
come; Dickens satirized society when its arrangements prevented wealth 
from doing good (as in the Circumlocution Office) or when men in- 
vested with — showed themselves irresponsible in productivity. 
Unearned wealth or advantage was not evil in itself, but rather (as with 
the Barnacles) when no fruits of that wealth or advantage were forth- 
biped This is Dickens’s framework of secular religion—and that of 
age. 


245. Emerson, Donald. ‘Henry James and the Limitations of Realism,” 
pp. 161-166. James’s early cry was for ‘‘an atmosphere in which credible 
uman beings might exist,” but he saw falseness in the selection of 
low life alone for realism. Imagination (‘‘to select, to refine, to com- 
pare”) was we ag thus he preferred Turgenev to Balzac, Flaubert, 
or Trollope. In his productive years of European residence, James's 
interest in technical problems led him to admire artists whose work he 
did not otherwise like. James developed a novel by the registration of 
impressions on a central intelligence (The Bostonians). Beauty and truth 
could not proceed from a superficial mind. Romance dealt with “experi- 
ence liberated . . . disengaged, disembroiled” (The American). Rather 
than a slice of life, the novel for James was “the conception of the 
extract.” 


246. Wasiolek, Edward. “Maisie: Pure or Corrupt,” pp. 167-172. Harry 
Wilson (“What Did Maisie Know?” CE: February 1956) has said that 
the theme of What Maisie Knew is the corruption of a sensitive child, 
but James’s narrative technique renders a character too subtle to be labeled 
either “pure” or “corrupt.” Maisie changes in moral coloration from 
an open, frank servant of those around her to a relatively mature young 
woman ane for her own self-interest at the end; but she has not yet 
been brutalized by selfish interests, coarse indulgence in sex, and habitu- 
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ated lying. One can only speculate about her later development as she 
advanced into adulthood. 


247. Solomon, Eric. ‘Huckleberry Finn Once More,” pp. 172-178. 
Though the novel has other themes (journey to freedom, worship of the 
river-god, humane treatment of Jim), Huck’s search for family throughout 
the book must be understood in order to place the Phelps Farm episode 
in proper perspective. Five of Huck’s six major deceptions require 
the invention of elaborate families. Unlike the villainous Duke, Huck 
lies for moral reasons. At Phelps Farm, Huck discovers a family ready- 
made—"‘like being born again,” he says ambiguously. Huck, like Twain, 
is ambivalent; here he is once again Sone of responsibility because Uncle 
Silas and Aunt Sally offer him security. He struggles “to remain a boy 
despite external conditions that force adulthood.” 


248. Gibb, Carson. “The Best Authorities,” pp. 178-183. The last 
nine chapters of Huck Finn have frequently been deplored as an example 
of Twain’s defective criticism of his own work. But the freeing of Jim 
is not merely fun; for, though fun at a “nigger’s” expense, it exposes 
an attitude which places people and niggers in separate categories. Twain’s 
point, as in the Sherburn-Boggs and the Grangerford-Shepherdson but- 
cheries, is that custom brutalizes. Twain attacks not Tom but the world 
that made Tom what he is. Tom invents adventure to ma boredom; 
he is an authority who knows the right words even when he doesn’t know 
what they mean; he is a creature of “‘histories, novels, schools, churches,” 
and thereby is brutal, blind, superficial, and illogical. 

— Maynard Fox 


COLORADO QUARTERLY, IX:1, Summer 1960. 


249. Gollin, Richard M. “Wallace Stevens: The Poet in Society,” pp. 
47-59. Since the poet is usually thought of as being a prophet isolated 
from the world, Wallace Stevens’s life presents an enigma. But the num- 
ber of people buying volumes of poetry today is too small to — the 
poet. Most poets today work at some outside occupation. is work 
does not mean that the poet in his poetry cannot become isolated in 
order to create with objective reality. ‘Stevens’ poetic imagination was 
the sanctuary to which he escaped when the world of legal briefs and 
business debate pressed in on him too violently”; and in his escape we 
have his entirely separate world of “musings, philosophical meditations, 
and discursive dialogues filled with blue guitars, golden birds, blackbirds, 
pine trees, pineapples.” 

— James L. Roberts 


COMMONWEAL, LXXIII:5, October 28, 1960. 


250. Hazo, Samuel. ‘Poetry of Contact,” pp. 116-118. The “expression 
of what the poet sees’ is the poetry of contact. ‘There are basically 
three possible results of this type of contact—tretreat, engagement or 
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transcendence.” The work of the Beatnik poets illustrates the poetry of 
retreat, and poets like John Fandel, Ned O'Gorman, and John Frederick 
Nims write poetry of engagement. American poets who have realized 
the poetry of transcendence include Philip Booth, W. D. Snodgrass, and 
Robert Lowell. 


251. Esty, William. ‘Why Literary History,” BP. 119-123. A com- 
plete history of English literature such as David Daiches’s A Critical 
History of English Literature is deservedly out of fashion. “David 
Daiches is a man of intelligence, good will, enormous industry, but he 
has produced something we do not need. We need history, and we need 
literary criticism . . . but this is not the same thing as ‘literary history.’ ” 


, LXXIII:8, November 18, 1960. 


252. Gregory, Horace. “A Spoiled Poet,” pp. 198-199. John Middle- 
ton Murry was “‘a spoiled poet; the poems he wrote were editorials—and 
mediocre.” As a publicist he “was at his best voicing the problem of 
leadership in the world through which he moved.” As a writer and critic 
he “clung to generalities rather than particulars,” and as a man “he 
fulfilled his obligations to Katherine Mansfield’s literary career.” 


, LXXIII:11, December 9, 1960. 


253. Richart, Bette. ‘The Light Touch,” pp. 277-279. The “light 
touch” in poetry which Robert Herrick perfected in the 17th century 
“has flourished almost phenomenally” in modern times. “Light verse 
has become a unique expression of contemporaneity,” and three of its 
best practitioners are Dorothy Parker, Helen Bevington, and Phyllis 
McGinley. 


, LXXIII:14, December 30, 1960. 


254. Drinkwater, F. H. “H. G. Wells and War,” pp. 362-364. H. G. 
Wells in The War in the Air ‘“‘was a true prophet.” This novel is 
all but forgotten perhaps because “it was too uncomfortably close to 
probabilities to form acceptable fare for the novel-reading public, which 


mostly reads for escape.” 
— Bernard Farragher 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, XII:3, Summer 1960. 


255. Koretz, Gene H. “Augustine’s Confessions and The Education of 
Henry Adams,” pp. 193-206. Henry Adams frequently referred to St. 
Augustine, and despite the obvious dissimilarities, the Education possesses 
many of the qualities of the Confessions. Each is a spiritual autobiog- 
raphy in which the incidents are selected for narration in accordance 


with their didactic import. Each, but particularly the Education, uses 
narrative elements as symbols. Adams’s work most clearly and directly 
resembles Augustine’s structurally, however; both books begin with nar- 
rative and shift finally to didactic and discursive elements. Although 
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Adams used the Confessions as his acknowledged model, his debt is gen- 
eral rather than specific, and the Education draws its distinctive qualities 
“out of the material which it embodied.” 


256. Richmond, H. M. ‘‘Polyphemus in England: A Study in Compara- 
tive Literature,” pp. 229-242. Theocritus, Virgil, and Ovid present three 
classical reactions to the story of Polyphemus and Galatea, Virgil’s “the 
most divergent.” Renaissance versions, other than the exclusively imi- 
tative, appear in the work of Marlowe, Raleigh, Donne, Shakespeare, 
Jonson, and later in the Caroline lyricists. The increasing tendency to 
manipulate the theme finally ‘‘dislocated the immediacy of the feelings 
communicated.” The tracing of such distinctive themes provides a sure 
“method of documenting changes in literary taste.” 


257. Watson, Thomas L. ‘The French Reputation of W. B. Yeats,” 
Ppp. 256-262. Despite the numerous translations of Yeats’s lyrics, he 
remains “relatively unknown” in France; moreover, he has exercised 
“no influence’ on French poetry. Fairly recent translations and _esti- 
mates of Yeats by Madame Cazamian and Madeleine Gilbert should bring 
Yeats’s reputation in France into truer focus. 

— Sam S. Baskett 


CORNHILL, No. 1025, Autumn 1960. 


258. Lane, Margaret. ‘‘[Charlotte Bronté’s} Emma: A Fragment,” pp. 
327-344. This fragment, first published by Thackeray in the Cornhill for 


April 1860, contains ‘the compulsive strains of Charlotte Bronté’s music.” 
- — Robert R. Yackshaw 


CRITIC, XIX:3, December 1960-January 1961. 


259. Cavallo, Evelyn. ‘Gabriel Fielding,” pp. 19-20, 84-85. Fielding 
is interesting as a personality and as a host. Yet more important are 
the two main influences upon him: his experiences as a doctor and his 
mother. The “‘salvationist’” aspects of Brotherly Love and Eight Days ate 
revealed in Fielding’s ‘‘terrifying’’ honesty unfolding the basic validity 
of the world of prayer. 


260. Lavin, Henry St. Clair, S.J. “Why No Satire?” pp. 21, 85-86. 
Satire demands a vision of man as free and responsible and requires 
some community of ideas: writer and reader must share the same notion 
of what folly and vice are. Today’s tendency to see man as victim, or 
man as accidental hero (rather than man as fool or man as sinner), 
prohibits satire beyond a limited range. pee too, the modern em- 
hasis on toleration is another partial key to the present lack of satire. 

e satirist of the past knew that satire must be intolerant: Langland did 
not tolerate the duicit vices of his day, nor Chaucer of his; Jonson 


did not tolerate avarice and hypocrisy, nor did Swift; Fielding did not 
tolerate the Methodists or the Catholics; Swift. had no tolerance for 
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Wood, nor Pope for Hervey, nor Dryden for Shaftesbury, nor Byron 
for the Edinburgh Review. 
— Robert R. Yackshaw 


CRITIQUE, No. 162, November 1960. 


261. Duranteau, Josane. “Notes sur le Théatre de Sean O’Casey,” pp. 
935-940. Sean O’Casey’s powerful work, still little known in France, 
is now available in a translation edited by L’Arche. O’Casey, guided 
by indignation and love, writes to defend liberty of conscience. His 
unity is not always that of doctrine, but rather that of an inspired tem- 
perament. His most heroic characters are the wives and mothers of 
cowardly men who are too weak to recognize their women’s devotion. 
O’Casey’s settings are beautifully integrated with the action, and the final 
victory in his plays goes to those who follow love or faith to the very 


end. (In French) 
— William M. Jones 


DALHOUSIE REVIEW, XL:2, Summer 1960. 


262. MacLure, Millar. “Allegories of Innocence,” pp. 145-156. “Alle- 
gory” is a work of fiction which evokes a significance other than its rep- 
resentation of character and circumstance; “innocence” is a prevailing 
attitude or theme in several modern novels. Faulkner's Absalom, Ab- 
salom!, William Golding’s Lord of the Flies, and Albert Camus’s The 
Fall are “allegories of innocence.” Innocence is interesting because of 
the ironic juxtaposition by Western imagination (under the guidance of 
the Judeo-Christian concept) of history as judgment and of modern sci- 
ence (astronomy, psychology, biology) as suggesting the insignificance of 
man and man’s consciousness. Each of the three novels discussed provides 
a different “definition” of “innocence.” 


263. Watt, F. W. ‘The Growth of Proletarian Literature in Canada, 
1872-1920,” pp. 157-173. The power of literature in the cause of radical 
social theories was realized in Canada not in the 1920’s—as is commonly 
supposed—but in the 1870's. 


264. Gunston, David. “A Second Look at the Albatross,” pp. 206-211. 
The superstition of the evil consequences of killing an albatross seems 
to have originated with Coleridge’s ‘‘Ancient Mariner” and is surprisingly 
potent today among sailors. 


, XL:3, Fall 1960. 
265. Cohen, Morton N. “Rudyard Kipling and Rider Haggard,” pp. 
297-322. Relevant to the study of both authors is the friendship, personal 
and literary, of Kipling and Haggard. 


266. Steinberg, M. W. “Arthur Miller and the Idea of Modern Tra- 
gedy,” pp. 329-340. During the past decade Arthur Miller has at- 
tempted to provide a satisfactory modern definition of tragedy; rejecting 
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an exclusive focus either on the individual and his neuroses or on the 
impact of social forces, he has moved toward emphasizing character 
and the subordination of social pressure to internal crisis. 


267. Gray, James. “Dr. Johnson and the ‘Intellectual Gladiators,’ ” 
PP. 350-359. Dr. Samuel Johnson was averse to comic satire as a mode 
of moral instruction, anticipating in this respect the similar attitude of 
the Romantic critics. 


268. McMaster, R. D. ‘Birds of Prey: A Study of Our Mutual Friend,” 
pp. 372-381. Our Mutual Friend represents Dickens’s view of English 
social conditions during the last years of his life: the fantastic unreality of 
social and political relationships, and the huge scope for commercial 
rapacity allowed by the absence of governmental regulation. The sym- 
bolism in this book makes concrete the sinister unreality and rapacity, 


mainly in the form of predators. 
— Keith Rinehart 


DRAMA CRITIQUE, III:3, November 1960. 


269. Lavery, Emmet. “The World of Philip Barry,” pp. 98-107. Barry's 
plays reveal a playwright who wrote about a civilized world in which 
civilized persons knew how to make fun of their own foibles, had an 
amiable regard for life, and felt that tradition was something worth pre- 
serving. His characters regard money as something other than a goal, 
consider marriage an admirable and enduring institution, and feel that 
the inevitable complexities of family relationships must be faced frankly, 
courageously, and morally. 


270. Chesterton, G. K. “The Meaning of the Theatre,” pp. 108-110. 
To merit the term play, a theatrical piece must be a “treat,” a festival, 
more than something “like Life.” (A reprinting of material from Lunacy 
and Letters, ed. Dorothy Collins. N.Y.: Sheed and Ward, 1958.) 


271. McAleer, John J. ‘Marlowe’s Solar Symbolism,” pp. 111-131. 
Taken as a whole, Marlowe’s writings reveal an emblematic use of 
solar imagery which superficially resembles that used by his contempor- 
aries. His repetitive emphasis, however, upon sun-king types (Tambur- 
laine, Edward II) whose beams protect and warm their favorites; upon 
chariot images; upon Phaeton, Icarus, and Phoebus; and upon the setting 
of the sun and death by fire suggests an organic concept of Aybris 
which may indicate that Marlowe was undergoing a psychological con- 
flict. Expressed in the Christian terms suggested by Faustus, this solar 
imagery may concern man’s challenge of God (the sun) and his attempt 


to replace Him, and man’s consequent downfall and punishment. 
— H. G. Zettler 


— 
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ENCORE, VIII:1, January-February 1961. 


272. Smith, Roger. ‘Rocking the Boat,” pp. 7-12. “Any theatre 
which claims to Cs apolitical is the product iP liberal mystagogues or 
right-wingers on the deleanies:” Left-wing theater must have a purpose- 
ful movement toward social change. England lacks a clear conception 
of what political theater involves. The English have not yet realized 
that every play grows out of a political conception, either the old or one 
that holds out hope for a new. Arnold Wesker’s trilogy shows an ideo- 
logical sloppiness, but John Arden’s The Happy Haven asks the audience 
to react to the vulgarity of the present social system. Such Pye as 
Arden’s must “break through into new ideological pastures” and drama- 
tize ‘‘a society in motion.” 


273. Gellert, Roger. “A Survey of the Treatment of the Homosexual in 
Some Plays,” pp. 29-39. Although many plays now deal with homo- 
sexuality, few handle the problem well. They fail to see the subject as 
personal or comic, ‘‘as it so often is.” Homosexuality was not an issue 
in Greek tragedy, but appeared in the comedy. Marlowe and Shakespeare 
did not sneer at homosexuals, and the Restoration dramatist treasured 
them “for their possibilities as amusing grotesques.” Modern English 
and American dramatists use the subject for theatrical effect or skirt its 
a, The French (Julien Green’s South and Montherlant’s La 

ille dont le Prince est un Enfant) do more than “treat the homosexual 
merely as a pathetic invalid or an amusing grotesque.” What is now 
needed in English plays on the subject ‘‘is not emotion so much as 
knowledge and reason,” and perhaps the comic side “may do even more 


good in clearing the air.” 
— William M. Jones 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, X:2, April 1960. 


274. Midgley, Graham. “The Merchant of Venice: A Reconsideration,” 
pp. 119-133. The two focal pes in The Merchant of Venice are 
Shylock and Antonio. “As Shylock is to Venetian society, so is Antonio 
to the world of love and marriage.” They are both outsiders: Shylock 
is a Jew and Antonio is “an unconscious homosexual” in love with Bas- 
sanio. Antonio is saddened by Bassanio’s love affair and enters into the 
bond out of love. Shylock’s intentions were good until he was insulted. 
Eventually Shylock loses half his wealth (Act IV) and Antonio his love 
(Act V). 


275. Tomlinson, T. W. ‘The Morality of Revenge: Tourneur’s Critics,” 
pp. 134-147. The “loathing and disgust of humanity” which Eliot sees 
in The Revenger's Tragedy is not, in fact, there. Tourneur is not to 
be identified with Vendice. Although Tourneur does have a tendency 
to gloat over the horrors he condemns, he maintains his distance by 
means of “commenting on and manipulating Vendice” who can no 
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longer remark objectively on the decadence he sees. Critics have made 
errors in interpretation of Tourneur (and other dramatists as well) by 
insisting too literally on the relationship of the morality shown in the play 
to that of the age in which it was written. 


276. Badawi, M. M. “Coleridge’s Formal Criticism of Shakespeare's 
Plays,” pp. 148-162. It is not true that as a critic Coleridge was con- 
cerned only with characterization in Shakespeare’s plays. Actually he 
was the first Englishman to treat the plays organically; he was alwa 
interested in the interrelation of “incidents, characters, images or odd 
phrases.’” He explains each scene in terms of the whole. Coleridge was 
the first critic to see tragic irony in Shakespeare’s plays; in order to do so 
he had to see the play as a whole. 


277. Hardy, Barbara. ‘““‘A Way to Your Hearts Through Fire or 
Water’: The Structure of Imagery in Harry Richmond,” pp. 163-180. 
Meredith freely uses ‘‘natural’”’ or external images and images which 
depend upon the context of the story itself. In Harry Richmond the most 
common images are those of air and fire; he also uses images drawn 
from earth and air, and from dreams and fantasy. The imagery some- 
times helps to express the theme through the establishment of patterns, 
but at times it is distinct from any pattern. “What sets Meredith apart 
from those novelists whom he superficially resembles, is the freedom and 
casualness of scenes and rhetoric which do have an apparent connection 
with the thematic stream.” 


, X:3, July 1960. 


278. Sullivan, J. P. “Pound’s Homage to Propertius: The Structure of a 
Mask,” pp. 239-249. In the Homage Pound uses Propertius as a mask 
through which he can express his “emotions as vital to men faced with 
the infinite and ineffable imbecility of the British Empire as they were 
to Propertius some centuries earlier, when faced with the infinite 
and ineffable imbecility of the Roman Empire.’ The poem deals with 
the insistence of the poet on holding to the traditional subject matter 
and private morality of poets in the face of agers which try to force 
him to express emotions which are politically proper. Since Pound is 
not primarily a love poet, he is more interested in Propertius’s credo than 
in his love poems. This determines the structure of the Homage. While 
in The Wasteland Eliot's “implied remedy’ for society is a spiritual 
one, Pound in this poem suggests amelioration through “art and intellect.” 


279. Watt, Ian. “The First Paragraph of The Ambassadors: An Expli- 
cation,” pp. 250-274. The opening paragraph of James’s The Ambassa- 
dors is neither an introduction which is a ‘mere seated mass of infor- 
mation” nor one which uncovers too much of the story as do some of 
Conrad’s. In addition to the necessary information that all introductions 
must give, this paragraph gives a “sort of symbolic prefiguring” of the 
action without giving away too much of the plot. ~ 


— 
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280. Sommers, Alan. ‘‘Wilderness of Tigers: Structure and Symbolism 
in Titus Andronicus,” pp. 275-289. Titus Andronicus has as its essen- 
tial conflict the struggle lanwess the civilization of the Romans and the 
barbarism of the Goths. One of the sources of the tragedy is Titus’s 
lack of pity (the killing of Tamora’s sons), but because the Andronici 
have the Roman virtue of piety which is lacking in the Goths, they must 
win out in the end. Bassianus represents the Roman ideal, and Saturni- 
nus “the obverse.” When Titus sins against justice (another Roman vir- 
tue) by giving Lavinia and the empire to Saturninus, he brings on the 
tragedy even more fully. The rule then passes from Saturninus (the 
Roman) to Tamora and Aaron (the Goths). Only by the resolution 
of the injustices can the state be brought to order at the end. Thus the 

lay is the tragedy of a civilization being temporarily destroyed by bar- 
arism. 


281. Ricks, Christopher. ‘The Moral and Poetic Structure of The Chang- 
ling,” pp. 290-306. Middleton “expresses his dramatic and psychological 
insights” in The Changling by means of punning on words that have 
meanings which could refer both to murder and to the sins of sex which 
sometimes follow murder. 


282. Gérard, A. “The Systolic Rhythm: The Structure of Coleridge's 
Conversation Poems,” pp. 307-319. The structures of “The Eolian Harp,” 
“Frost at Midnight,” ‘Fears in Solitude,” and ‘Reflections on Havin 
Left a Place of Retirement’? show that the Romantics were interest 
in the ego not only for itself, but also as a point from which to begin 
investigations of the world outside the poet. 


283. May, Derwent. ‘The Novelist as Moralist and the Moralist as 
Critic,” pp. 320-328. Novelists worth considering do not label their 
characters “‘good’”’ or “‘bad’’; rather they give the reader examples of 
moral situations which he might be able to apply to himself. One es 
of literary work deals with the fulfillment of the hero’s inner needs. 
In reading a work of this sort, the reader might ask himself if these 
are his needs also. But for the most part the reader responds to the 
situation: ‘““A did this to B; should I do this to X?” Moralists some- 
times criticize novels by showing that the novelist has not presented the 
full consequences of an act by one of the characters and has thus distorted 


the moral picture. 
— W. J. Leahy 


ETUDES ANGLAISES, XIII:2, April-June 1960. (Special issue devoted 
to Shakespeare and the Elizabethan theater in France during the past 
50 years) 

284. Fort, J. B. “Francois-Victor Hugo, Traducteur de Shakespeare,” 

Pp. 106-115. Begun in 1852 and published 1859-1866, the 15 volumes 

of the Gixvres Completes de Shakespeare (plus three volumes of Apoc- 

ryphes), translated by F.-V. Hugo, son of Victor Hugo, remain a “ ‘monu- 
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ment’’’ (in Swinburne’s phrase) even today, because of the translator’s 
honesty, scrupulousness, and humility before the text. (In French) 


285. Pons, Christian. “‘Les Traductions de Hamlet par des Ecrivains 
Frangais,” pp. 116-131. For 200 years French men of letters and scholars 
have charged each other with mutilating the text or the spirit of Hamlet 
in their translations. An examination of 25 translations of the play 
by writers ranging from Voltaire to Yves Bonnefoy reveals that the 
more recent ones, particularly Bonnefoy’s, come much closer to the spirit 
of the original than the 19th-century translations. (In French) 


286. Pruvost, René. ‘“Traductions Récentes de Shakespeare,” pp. 132-140. 
The most striking aspect of 20th-century French translations of Shake- 
speare is the increasingly important role played by scholars, beginning 
with Alexandre Beljame, and their students. But the writers, such as 
Pagnol, Gide, and Anouilh, have complained of the editions of Shake- 
speare under the aegis of the scholars. Despite the criticism, the Collec- 
tion Shakespeare (ed. André Koszul, 1922-1959, still incomplete) re- 
mains the best of all recent translations. (In French) 


287. Lalou, René. “Expériences d’un Traducteur,” pp. 141-144. Though 
a good translation, the Collection Shakespeare is better suited for the 
closet than the stage. An analysis of Meas. III.i.172 shows how a failure 
to grasp the stage sense of the scene leads to imexact translation. A 
French acting version is thus a desideratum. (In French) 


288. Blanchart, Paul. “Le Théatre Contemporain 4 les Elisabéthains,” 
p- 145-158. Though the avant-garde theater of the 1890's was too 
iterary to maintain a dynamic stage, it created an interest in Elizabethan 
drama which led directly to the avid curiosity of the men of the theater 
in the early 1900’s, a time when dramaturgy and stage design revitalized 
the French stage. An unabated interest in Elizabethan drama has made 
Shakespeare almost as popular as Moliére. Shakespeare, in short, has be- 
come a necessity for the French. The convention of the Elizabethan the- 
ater has freed dramatist and director to explore the mysteries of man 
and of the universe in which his fate is sealed: the doubts, questions, 
anguish, denials, and derision of Hamlet also inform the contemporary 
French theater. (In French) 


289. Antoine, André-Paul. ‘‘Les Mises en Scéne Shakespeariennes d’An- 
toine,” pp. 159-161. The first performance in France of an unrevised, 
unadapted Shakespearian play was that of Lear, staged by Antoine at 
the Théatre Antoine in 1904. Antoine’s methods as director of Shake- 
speare and their evolution towards simplicity are briefly examined. (In 
French) 


290. Davril, Robert. ‘Les Pionniers,” pp. 162-171. Without the pioneer 
work of the directors Antoine, Lugné-Poé, and Gemier between 1890 
and 1914, the new form of dramatic art in France indebted to the Eliza- 
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bethan theater and in particular to Shakespeare would not have been 
possible. (In French) 


291. Davril, R. “Jacques Copeau et le Cartel des Quatre,” pp. 172-175. 
This book review introduces the following four articles. (In French) 


292. Slaughter, Helena Robin. ‘Jacques Copeau Metteur en Scéne de 
Shakespeare et des Elisabéthains,” pp. 176-191. Founder of the Vieux- 
Colombier theater in 1913, the director Jacques Copeau greatly stimulated 
interest in Elizabethan drama and introduced into the French theater cer- 
tain aspects of Shakespearian comedy—the fantastic, the fay-like, and 
frank buffoonery. Copeau’s theatrical career and his importance as a 
popularizer of Elizabethan drama are here surveyed. (In French) 


293. Davril, R. ‘Les Mises en Scéne de Pitoéff,” pp. 192-196. The sets 
and costumes for the four Shakespearian plays that Pitoéff directed— 
Ham., Macb., Meas., and Romeo—are here discussed. Though Pitoéff’s 
intentions as designer were often misunderstood, he left his mark upon 
the French theater. (In French) 


294. Henry, Héléne. “Charles Dullin et le Théatre Elisabéthains,” pp. 
197-204. Dullin’s career as director of and actor in Elizabethan plays, 
beginning with Jonson’s Epicene, Or The Silent Woman in November 
1925, is here surveyed. (In French) 


295. Jacquot, Jean. ‘““Théatre et Poésie: Gaston Baty et les Elisabéthains,” 
pp. 205-215. Baty as designer and director, beginning with his presen- 
tation of Ham. in 1928, may be judged in part by his aesthetic principles 
—he held the set to be more important than the hey itself. (In French) 


296. Jacquot, Jean. ‘Vers un Théatre du Peuple: Shakespeare en France 
aprés Copeau et le Cartel des Quatre,” pp. 216-247. A critical survey 
of Shakespearian and other Elizabethan productions, especially by direc- 
tors of the Théatre National Populaire, documents the fact that Eliza- 
bethan drama has found appreciative audiences among Frenchmen hitherto 
unexposed to it. (In French) 


297. Blatchley, John. “De I’Ecole du ‘Old Vic’ 4 la Comédie de Saint- 
Etienne: Témoignage d’un Metteur en Scéne Britannique,” pp. 248-259. 
The English audience, in London and elsewhere, believing its superficial 
familiarity with Shakespeare’s dramas to be a profound knowledge, looks 
for “originality” in Shakespearian productions, but does not tolerate a 
rupture with long-held traditions, such as Alec Guiness’s portrayal of 
Hamlet as evil, aggressive, and bearded. The French audience, comin 

to the plays without preconceptions, is interested in the text itself. 
Whatever his audience, the director must always determine that the in- 
ventions and interpretations he is tempted to make do not violate the 
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truth of the characters, atmosphere, movement or rhythm, and above all 
the meaning of the play. (In French) 


298. Legouis, P. ‘Présentation de La Tempéte de Shakespeare,” pp. 
260-263. In Prospero’s insistent warning to Miranda and Ferdinand 
against premarital relations, Shakespeare expresses his own conclusions 
from his relationship with Anne Hathaway. The poet glorifies in his 
art what he failed to respect in his life: purity, innocence. As for Pros- 
pero himself, he is not a Christian penitent, as many English critics 
assert, but rather a “ ‘fussy’ ’’ old man capable at times of majesty and 
able finally to raise himself above the common run of men by his sense 
of clemency. Shakespeare’s contempt for Stephano, the valet who would 
rule the island, is balanced by his recognition of merit in the forthright 
ship’s captain. And in Caliban, Shakespeare does not present a noble 
savage victimized—quite otherwise; the dramatist makes of him what 
no parliament, no law, no rebellion can make—a poet. (In French) 


299. Grivelet, Michel. “La Critique Dramatique Francaise devant Shakes- 
peare,” pp. 264-282. At the turn of the 20th century, critics held that 
Shakespeare must be adapted to what they considered the French esprit. 
‘As this attitude changed to one of respect for the text, the question 
arose of how to produce Shakespeare—sumptuously or soberly. Sobriety 
has triumphed, blending easily with a devotion to the texts. Thus recent 
serious students of the theater have expressed dismay at the Old Vic 
performances in France, animated by a Victorian esprit which the French 
abandoned long since. ‘Notre Shakespeare’ is now no longer an Eliza- 
bethan adapted to the peculiarities of the French race, but one to be 
defended against the unyielding and falsely-based traditionalism of the 
English stage versions of Shakespeare. (In French) 


300. Heninger, S. K., Jr. ‘French Scholarship on Elizabethan Drama: 
A Survey,” pp. 283-292. Beginning with Alfred Méziéres’s Shakespeare, 
ses oeuvres et ses critiques (1860), French scholarship has contributed 
“appreciations, biographies, literary histories, genre studies, textual an- 
alyses, critical editions,” new documents, new sources, “‘and the theses 
which center on a single dramatist’’ and in which both trenchant criti- 
cism and painstaking scholarship have best borne fruit. The “most stu- 

dous contribution” of French scholarship to Elizabethan studies has 
os the recreation “of social and intellectual history.” Approximately 
50 books are mentioned or briefly discussed. 


301. Lefranc, Pierre. “Les Etudes Anti-Stratfordiennes en France,” pp. 
293-305. The works of two men, Abel Lefranc, who proposed William 
Stanley, 6th Earl of Derby, as Shakespeare, and George Lambin, who 
suggested the same nobleman, are weighed and found wanting. A bibli- 
ography is appended. (In French) 


— John B. Shipley 
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FF COMMUNICATIONS, LXVI:1 (Whole No. 166), n.d. 


302. Taylor, Archer. ‘The Shanghai Gesture,” pp. 1-76. The Shanghai 
gesture (putting the thumb to the nose and extending the fingers) first 
appears in literature in Rabelais and in art in Bruegel; it can be traced 

sequently through literature, especially English and American literature 
of the last century. It is a European gesture and may have begun as a 


ody of the military salute. 
— S. J. Sackett 


FORUM, VII:82, October 1960. 


303. Tbg. “Kritische Riickschau,” p. 366. Although Moon for the 
Misbegotten suffers from inconclusiveness and the usual American play's 
complement of couches and complexes, O’Neill’s play shines a bright light 
on life at intervals. His protagonists evoke a charm in their delicate 
transfiguration, and, after all, the burdens are not intolerable. (In 
German) 

— J. Lee Kaufman 


FOUR QUARTERS, X:1, November 1960. 


304. Koch, Claude F. “The Unanticipated Knowledge,” pp. 27-31. 
The present author’s experience in writing The Lives of Others shows 
that there are certain uncalculated “discoveries” that bring satisfaction 
in the working of a novel. Among these are to come, quite by surprise, 
upon an insight into character, upon a correspondence that seems to illumi- 
nate both the situation in the novel and a potential situation in real 
life, or upon descriptive epithet that hastens a harmonious and meaningful 
integration within the novel. 

— Lionel D. Wyld 


GEORGIA REVIEW, XIV:2, Summer 1960. 


305. Montgomery, Marion. “Dangers of Form and Theory: A Post- 
script to Stories Past,” pp. 165-171. “Logical processes of aesthetics 
or philosophy, while comforting and necessary to the writer as he writes, 
are potentially dangerous”; for the imposition of form upon the sub- 
ject matter from some preconceived aesthetic position or the imposition 
of a particular content from some preconceived moral or philosophical 
position will be destructive of the freshness, the “innocence of discovery” 
of the writer dealing with a new story. The story writer aims at both 
the giving of aesthetic pleasure from form and the stirring of compassion 
from understanding—a compassion which is acted into being “ the 
writer’s giving himself up to the story in “an immediate emotional 
commitment to the particularized world of art.” 


306. Parks, Edd Winfield. ‘William Byrd as Man of Letters,” pp. 172- 
176. Byrd, noted for his aesthetic sense and interests, was a perfec- 
tionist who left his important literary work unpublished. In 1929 a 

peared the last of those works apparently intended for eventual publi- 
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cation. Now the incomplete portrait these works provide is rounded 
out in three extended segments of a secret diary Byrd kept in a short- 
hand system identified and deciphered by Marion Tinling of the Hunt- 
ington Library staff. The diaries, though uninhibited and containing con- 
siderable information of interest, follow a rather rigid pattern, always 
noting hour of rising, attention (or inattention) to prayers, and reading 
for the day, though rarely with any commentary upon the reading. 


307. Scholes, Robert E. ‘“The Modern American Novel and the Mason- 
Dixon Line,” pp. 193-204. Despite the frequent use of the term, ‘“The 
Modern American Novel,” there is no such homogenous body of lit- 
erature; ‘“‘the North and the South represent two distinct cultures.’’ South- 
ern novelists—as typified by Faulkner and Warren—emphasize ‘the 
ability of man to sin and suffer,’ whereas Northern novelists such as 
Fitzgerald and Hemingway depict their characters as helpless victims of 
the ordering of the universe. The South, and its literature, has looked 
backward to its ‘vanishing aristocratic ideal,” while the North has looked 
toward a progressive future. Present changes which seem to portend a 
more homogenous culture for the future may possibly be good for the 
country but probably will be bad for its literature. 


308. Jones, David. “Clifford Anderson Lanier,” pp. 205-214. After 
the Civil War, Clifford Lanier, younger brother of the poet Sidney, 
operated a hotel in Montgomery, devoting some of his efforts to writing. 
His first novel, Thorn-Fruit, was based upon his and Sidney’s war ex- 
periences; a later novel, unpublished during his lifetime, Carpet-Baggery, 
deals with the Reconstruction. Sonnets to Sidney Lanier, and Other 
Lyrics and Apollo and Keats on Browning: A Fantasy and Other Poems 
are his greatest poetic achievements. His literary development was doubt- 
less curtailed by the necessity to provide for his own family and to 
contribute toward the support of Sidney, and later of his widow and 
children. 

—H. Grady Hutcherson 


HUDSON REVIEW, XIII:4, Winter 1960-61. 


309. Holloway, John. ‘The Poetry of Edwin Muir,” pp. 550-567. Al- 
though examples of ‘metaphorical complexity,” ‘‘concreteness,”” and “‘ver- 
nacular strength” may be found in Edwin Muir’s poetry, these merits 
are secondary to Muir’s main achievement: his most effective poems 
are “deeds of the imagination” which penetrate “the humanly important 
realities.” The images in such poems as ‘‘Milton,” “Telemachos Re- 
members,” “Orpheus’ Dream,” “Troy,” and ‘The Annunciation” are 
not merely accurate gaa but powerful and compelling “icons” as the 
os recognizes and illuminates, in each instance, a part of life or 
i 


fe’s potentiality. Muir’s poetic practice puts him not in the tradition 
of Mallarmé, but in that of Expressionism; however, he adds his own 
transmuting vision, seeing not only the great powers of evil but the 


greater powers of good. 


— Sam S. Baskett 


— 
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ICTE YEARBOOK, Fall 1958. 


310. Leaver, Florence. ‘Faulkner: The Word as Principle and Power,” 
pp. 14-19. Faulkner's ‘‘sense of the word’ adds to his eloquence and 
mythic quality. ‘Abstract words” impregnate simple acts with universal 
significance, and intense negative words (“‘negative ultimates’”) develop 
his theme of characters trapped in an incomprehensible, yet fecund 
world. Concise and stimulating “‘coined compounds” sharpen images 
and sensory impressions, and intensify the contrast between the fecund 
earth and ‘man’s desiccated ventures.” ‘Repeated words” become mo- 
tifs and symbols; and nebulous and illusory words, such as miasmic and 
effluvium, ate repeated to develop the mythic quality by transcending 
the specific. 

— Henry E. Scott, Jr. 


INDIAN REVIEW, LX:5, May 1959. 


311. Zamindar, N. C. ——— and Autobiographies,” pp. 240-242. 
Lytton Strachey adapted the biography to more objective, less eulo- 
gistic purposes. Autobiography, Western in origin, is a more difficult 
genre than biography, and to ‘td good it must be more than sincere: it 
must be stylistically good and of more than personal interest. 


312. Das, C. V. N. “Home Truths About English,” pp. 242-244. The 
present situation in India of a in the universities and Anglo- 
philia in the civil service ought to be reversed. 


, LX:7, July 1959. 


313. Stephen, P. L. “Newman, the Lonely,” pp. 352-353. Despite his 
many family, professional, and social contacts, Cardinal Newman was 
isolated and aloof, a gentlemanly and high-minded thinker. 


INDIAN REVIEW, LX:8 and LX:9 were reported on in the March 
1960 AES. 


, LXI:8, August 1960. 


314. Menon, P. B. K. “Genius and Madness,” pp. 410-412. Jonathan 
Swift, William Cowper, Mary Lamb, Guy de Maupassant, Gerard de 
Nerval, Auguste Comte, and Friedrich Nietzsche all seem to bear witness 
re genius is related to madness, though the idea “lacks definite legal 
asis.”’ 

— Roger Murray 


IOWA ENGLISH YEARBOOK (formerly ICTE YEARBOOK), 
Fall 1959. 


315. Jacobs, Robert G. “J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye: Holden 
Caulfield’s ‘Goddam Autobiography,’” pp. 9-14. Holden Caulfield is 
not the judge of modern society but its victim. Holden, a boy unable 
to grow up, is tragic because he wrongly thinks he can prevent change 


| 
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and freeze innocence, but only the dead can remain children. Holden 
is a victim because he himself has fallen off the cliff: moving from inno- 
cence to insight destroys him. Holden’s sickness is not noticed because of 
the humor of his exaggerated criticisms, but they are not exaggerations to 
Holden because he cannot cope with what he criticizes. Holden’s plan 
is a “lunatic, mistaken dream,’ because adulthood is health. The book 


is unique and forceful because it employs humor for tragic ends. 
— Henry E. Scott, Jr. 


JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM, 
XIX:2, Winter 1960. 


316. Zucker, Wolfgang M. “The Giant Mouthless,” pp. 185-189. 
Riddles generally involve “the use of the metaphor as a means of decep- 
tion.” In the question, familiar words are used as if they were freed 
from definite referents; the answer reasserts the reasonable, common-sense 
meanings of the words. 


317. Marcus, Mordecai. ‘What Is an Initiation Story?” pp. 221-228. 
“The initiation story has only a tangential relationship to the anthro- 
pologist’s idea of initiation.’”” Some critics have tried to restrict the idea 
of the initiation story to archetype and ritual, but a broader definition 
is needed. Most of the definitions of initiation may be stated as (1) “a 
passage of the young from ignorance about the external world to some 
vital knowledge,” or (2) ‘“‘an important self-discovery and a resulting ad- 
justment to life or society.” In their occurrence in short stories and novels, 
initiations vary in power and effect—there are “tentative, uncompleted, 


and decisive initiations.” 
— Barbara A. Paulson 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, XX1:4, 
October-December 1960. 


318. Woodman, Ross G. “Shelley's Changing Attitude to Plato,” pp. 
497-510. Shelley’s attitude toward Plato’s philosophy went through 
three phases: from 1810 to 1812 Shelley thought Plato a fantastic 
dreamer. After 1812 until two years before his death, Shelley regarded 
Plato as an Orphic poet, whose use of myth prefigured his own idealistic 
revolutionary theories. In the last phase Shelley was struck by Plato's 
rejection of myth-makers from the Republic and came to agree that al- 
though divinely inspired, poetry was unfitted to present “deep truth”; 
for the “deep truth” is imageless, and poetry works through images. 
Shelley’s attitude toward Plato provides a clue to Shelley’s own poetic 


development. 


319. Kroitor, Harry P. “Cowper, Deism, and the Divinization of Na- 
ture,” pp. 511-526. Cowper’s poetic statements that God is the cause 
of Nature and that the soul in all things is God, though simple, are 
related to several radical changes in the thought of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Cowper’s praise and censure of science can be used as a 
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measure to judge many aspects of 18th-century thought, such as the 
impact of scientific ideas on the thoughtful lay audience, and the conflict 
between orthodox church teaching and deism. For Cowper, there was 
no conflict between Scripture and the concept of “‘Nature’s God.” 


320. Saveson, J. E. “Differing Reactions to Descartes among the Cam- 
bridge Platonists,’’ pp. 560-567. The most overt philosophical difference 
between the Cambridge Platonist John Smith and his confreres Ralph 
Cudworth and Henry More is in Smith’s unqualified acceptance of the 
mechanism of Descartes. 


321. Schmitter, Dean Morgan. “The Occasion for Marvell's Growth of 
Popery,” pp. 568-570. Marvell wrote his pamphlet, ““An Account of 
the Growth of Popery, and Arbitrary Government in England,” as a 
reaction to the marriage in 1677 of William of Orange and Mary, which 


he apparently regarded as a Catholic plot. 
— Keith Rinehart 


LITERARY REVIEW, IV:1, Autumn 1960. 


322. Dahlberg, Edward. “Moby Dick—An Hamitic Dream,” pp. 87-118. 
Moby Dick, “a verbose, tractarian fable on whaling, is a book of mon- 
otonous and unrelenting gloom.” The work fails because of its impossibly 
delayed main action, its tiresome biblical nomenclature, its imprefectly 
drawn characters (Ahab’s sorrow is “picturesque rather than active’), 
its ‘‘lumpish” unresolved language (‘the adjectives alone are heavy 
enough to sink the Theban towers’), its “fraudulent” blank verse, and 
its puritanism. The thirty-year-old Melville should have been an amorist, 
but he was “‘as gloomy as John Donne who sat in his shroud after he 
had passed his fiftieth year.” His book, a sodomite dream lurking with 
“the most abominable passions,” worships the male sperm. 


323. Whitman, Walt. “Criticism,” pp. 48-57. Criticism carried to 
“worthy” heights may be an Art, “perhaps even a Church.” Contemp- 
orary criticism is “‘listless, impotent, mangy,” and putrefied. It needs 
something cosmic, fresh from the mountains, and well-oxygenated. 


324. Angoff, Charles. ‘The Tone of the Twenties,” pp. 5-15. The en- 
thusiasm of the twenties for books, music, and the theater indicated 
that America was then ‘‘a huge Bohemia’; the arts were more than parts 
of one’s life, for they ‘‘transformed the whole of one’s life.” America 
had finally grown conscious of the greatness of its history and of the 
grandeur of its important men and women, both politicians and artists. 


325. Ribalow, Harold U., and Thomas Yoseloff. ‘The Importance of 
Charles Angoff,” pp. 37-48. Angoff, “the thoroughgoing realist,” strives 
for a photographic clarity in his fiction. His emphasis on “good” char- 
acters is no more a distortion than that of writers who stress dark human 
experience. Angoff’s concern for the gentler passions reflects his own 
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admirable nature. His position as a novelist of the first rank in his 
chosen genre, the panoramic novel of Jewish life, is unquestionably se- 


cure. He is our “finest Jewish novelist.” 
— Robert L. Peters 


LONDON MAGAZINE, VII:10, October 1960. 


326. Causley, Charles. “The World of Jack Clemo,” pp. 41-44. Clemo 
has always regarded his physical afflictions (he is blind and deaf) as 
a test of faith. And in reading his poems, it is important to remember 
his uncompromising acceptance of the Doctrine of Election, especially his 
emphasis that one of the elect will be sorely tried by God. The dominant 
theme of his verse, generally, is the relationship of religion and sex: with 
“priest” used in Browning's sense of “‘priest and lover.” 


327. d’Avigdor-Goldsmid, H. J. ‘Disraeli’s Novels,” pp. 45-48. When 
Disraeli entered Parliament in 1837, he had written six novels. Vivian 
Grey, the first, is still essential to an understanding of Disraeli’s place 
as a satirist; but the other five are now unreadable. The trilogy (Con- 
ingsby, Sybil, and Tancred) best displays his notable gifts as a satirist: 
“on the murky self-congratulation of Queen Victoria’s middle years 
his books shed a quizzical and revealing light.” Lothair and Endymion 
show only that the dandy’s heart still beats beneath the statesman’s waist- 


coat. 
— Robert R. Yackshaw 


MASSACHUSETTS REVIEW, I:4, August 1960. 


328. Levin, Harry. “What Was Modernism?’ pp. 609-630. The mo- 
dernists, artists of various mediums, were masters of their crafts and, 
unlike present-day post-moderns, were dedicated to experiment and to 
the intellectual. The modernists were time-conscious, urbane and, many 
of them, expatriate. They were born in the late 19th century and reached 
their prime in the period between the world wars. 


329. Barber, C. L. ‘Shakespeare in His Sonnets,” pp. 648-672. Though 
Shakespeare’s sonnets “do not tell a story, they do express a poms gat 
The sonnets are acts of a man discoursing on passions, of sexual and 
non-sexual sorts, and realizing these passions "a the creation of 
immortal poetry. By allowing for the sonneteer, we find more meaning 
and beauty in the sonnets. 


330. Holmes, John. ‘Constants Carried Forward: Naturalness in Robert 
Francis’ Poems” (rev.-art., The Orb Weaver, by Robert Francis), pp. 
765-774. This book ‘adds an almost-lost quality to American poetry. 
This quality is the finality and naturalness, so umassertive as to be 
simply there, not to have been devised, of a poem that is thought through, 
worked through, and then kept for contemplation of its wholeness, for 
a long time before it is displayed in print.” Since 1944, Francis’s 
poetry has been readable, full of life, sensuous. He is a reader’s poet 
and a poet’s poet. 


— 
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331. Sale, Roger. “Working Away at Lawrence” (rev.-art., D. H. Law- 
rence: The Failure and Triumph of Art, by Eliseo Vivas), pp. 775-777. 
To date, Vivas’s is the best full-length book on Lawrence, although Lea- 
vis’s D. H. Lawrence: Novelist is the best treatment of the major novels 
and tales. Vivas’s thesis is that Lawrence failed because “he was an 
erotic solipsist, incapable of believing in Christian love because it did 
not exist in himself.” Although Vivas is sloppy, his sanity is welcome 
today; and he complements Leavis’s near-hysteric praise. Vivas fails, 
however, in attempting to praise Lawrence despite his faults. 


332. Barron, Leon O. “On Reading the Poem Itself” (rev.-art., The 
Poem Itself, edited by Stanley Burnshaw), pp. 783-784. Burnshaw’s intro- 
duction leads one to expect a New Criticism approach to this most ambi- 
tious attempt at presenting, with the assistance of over 20 foreign lit- 
erature experts, better-than-translations of modern European eur The 
poems appear in the original, with literal translations, indications of 
connotations and ambiguities, analytic commentaries, and a guide to 
pronunciation. Despite the lack of consistent approach in the com- 
mentaries, and consequent disappointment, the reader at times feels 
that he is coming to a fuller understanding of these 45 poets of the last 
100 years. ‘Mr. Burnshaw and his colleagues have done their human 


best.” 
— Robert A. Davies 


MIDSTREAM, VI:2, Summer 1960. 


333. Hentoff, Nat. “The World of Paddy Chayefsky: The Dybbuk 
from the Community Center,” pp. 25-31. The hollow, unrealistic image 
of the modern American Jew that Chayefsky presents in The Tenth 
Man is symptomatic of his evasive, confused attitude toward the prob- 
lems he introduces. 


334. Karp, Walter. ‘The World of Paddy Chayefsky: Paddy Chayefsky’s 
War for Love,” pp. 31-36. In prescribing romantic love as a panacea 
for a boring, empty existence, Chayefsky reflects the current unworldly 
conviction that nothing outside the human couple and the home has 
any “spiritual claim.” 

— Gerald Levin 


MISSISSIPPI QUARTERLY, XIII:2, Spring 1960. 


335. Current-Garcia, Eugene. ‘The Fugitive Agrarian Movement: A 
Symposium. Introduction,” pp. 53-54. The papers included in the 
a (presented at the joint session of the Southeastern American 
Studies Association and the South Atlantic Modern Language Associa- 
tion on November 7, 1959) serve to tie the Fugitive-Agrarian Movement, 
with its concern for the survival of the individual and humanistic values in 
a materialistic, collectivist society, to such preceding movements as New 
England Transcendentalism, and indicate the continuing concern of econ- 
— and sociologists with the problems dealt with in I'l] Take My 
tand. 
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336. Stewart, Randall. ‘The Relation Between Fugitives and Agrarians,” 
pp. 55-60. The Fugitives, who in their beginning reacted against the 
19th century and fled from progressivism, romanticism, and sentiment- 
alism, produced poetry which, unconsciously, presupposed Southern tra- 
ditions, manners, and points of view. “It seems generally agreed that 
the Dayton Trial of 1925 converted them from unconscious to conscious 
Southerners.” They rejected cold, scientific logic in favor of “‘poetic 
supernaturalism.”” The tag “Agrarian” was not especially appropriate, 
even at the time of publication of I’/) Take My Stand, since their phi- 
losophy was not basically economic and had little to do with plowing. 
The Agrarian South represented values they considered important—cour- 
tesy, neighborliness, honor, public spirit, responsibility, the necessity of 


treating people as people. 


337. Hoepfner, Theodore C. ‘Economics of Agrarianism,” pp. 61-68. 
The Fugitive-Agrarians, considering themselves “Jeffersonian Democrats,” 
did not advocate the abolition of industry or a wholesale return to 
farms; instead they revolted against absentee-landlord monopoly in in- 
dustry and society. They found in the agricultural South conditions 
most likely to produce “order, leisure, character, stability, and that would 
also . . . be aesthetically enjoyable.’ They did not oppose science or 
machines as such but “the notion that making a living is life’s only 
important aim.’ Neither the arts nor religion exists properly under 
an industrial plutocracy. “The Fugitives’ cause failed not because of any 
unsoundness in their view but because of a confusion of patriotic 
emotion and economic boot-strap lifting during the War.” 


338. Foster, Ruel E. “Flight from Mass Culture,” pp. 69-75. The 
Fugitives of the 1920’s were certainly fleeing mass culture, and some of 
these Fugitives as Agrarians in the 1930’s still fled the same evil. The 
Fugitives, a communal group originating in a small community charac- 
terized by a sense of “unforced tradition, of gentility, of courtliness,” be- 
gan their attack on mass culture in J’// Take My Stand with the state- 
ment that “industrialism has a dehumanizing and corrupting influence 
when it completely dominates society.” They were especially concerned 
that industrialism’s mass production and distribution had caused the 
debasement of the arts and of language itself and the depersonalization 
of society. Tate, Warren, and Davidson have continued in their oppo- 
sition to mass culture, but recent statements by Ransom indicate that “he 
is joyfully embracing a new culture based on mass consumption.” 


339. Nixon, H. C. “A Thirty Years’ Personal View,” pp. 76-79. A 
personal reminiscence of a member of the Agrarian movement and a 
contributor to I’/] Take My Stand emphasizes Agrarianism as a ie 
phy which “rejects materialistic industrialism and materialistic urbanism, 
whether of capitalistic or communistic vintage,” and which teaches the 
practicing and the preserving of the arts, “including the important art 
of living.” 
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340. Rock, Virginia. “Dualisms in Agrarian Thought,” pp. 80-89. 
Basic to the presentation of the Agrarians’ position was a central di- 
chotomy—science vs. art. This dualism was variously presented as re- 
ligious humanism vs. materialism or agrarianism vs. industrialism. The 
goal of this dualistic mode, regardless of specific method used, was always 
the same: “A defense or justification of the South and agrarianism, an 
attack on the North and industrialism.” Dualism, represented by paired 
alternatives, is the major method of presentation used by the 12 authors 
of I'll Take My Stand. 


341. Rovit, Earl H. “The Regions Versus the Nation: Critical Battle of 
the Thirties,” pp. 90-98. The period following World War I saw in the 
United States an increased attention to regional differences and at the 
same time ‘‘a counter-movement of national standardization and cultural 
unity.” In literature, battle was joined by the extreme regionalists— 
the most articulate group was the Southern Agrarians—and the “no- 
regional-differences’” group, who insisted that regional differences were 
relatively meaningless. e regionalists “tended to be agrarian, more 
or less conventionally religious, and generally suspicious of ‘social pro- 
gress’ . . . , aesthetically they championed The New Criticism . . . and 
creatively they tended to be either highly experimental or neo-realistic.” 
The nationalists ‘‘were usually urban-dominated, amenable to . . . faith 
in conscious social improvement and generally receptive to the techno- 
logical facade of the modern world.” Aesthetically they were less con- 
cerned with form than were the regionalists, and creatively they tended 


toward either naturalism or a propagandistic symbolism. 
—H. Grady Hutcherson 


MODERN DRAMA, III:2, September 1960. 


342. Frenz, Horst. “The Reception of Thornton Wilder’s Plays in 
Germany,” pp. 123-137. Wilder was fairly well known as a novelist 
in Germany before the Nazi period. His plays attracted considerable 
attention in Germany after the war. Critical comments were at first 
mixed, but eventually became highly favorable in West Germany. East 
Germany prevented the production of his plays because he seemed to 
contradict Marxist thought. Wilder’s trips to Germany and his knowledge 
of the language contributed to his popularity. Between 1957 and 1959 
he received high governmental and literary awards. 


343. Bache, William B. “Justice: Galsworthy’s Dramatic Tragedy,” 
pp. 138-142. Justice is Galsworthy’s effort to show that every play should 

ave a “moral . . . a spite of meaning.” The spire of meaning in 
Justice is that justice is a machine, a Juggernaut, which crushes every- 
one by forcing the sacrifice of “freedom of will and morality to material 
well being and expediency.” 


344. Norton, Elizabeth Towne, and Robert G. Shedd. “Modern Drama: 
A Selective Bibliography of Works Published in English in 1959,” pp. 
143-161. 
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345. Cohn, Ruby. “Waiting Is All,” pp. 162-167. The initial critical 
belief that nothing happens in Waiting for Godot is contradicted by 
a close examination of the text, which reveals a ‘‘tension between sur- 
face stagnancy and dramatic development.’’ Stasis is suggested by the 
techniques of repetition and symmetry. Subtle verbal devices, such as 
changing names emerging and changing characterizations, and the chang- 
ing of the symmetry with which the play began, reveal development. 
Every syllable of the play could be justified in its context. 


346. Trilling, Ossia. “The Young British Drama,” pp. 168-177. The 
120 practicing dramatists in Britain have considerably less opportunity 
than do novelists to see their work presented to the public. But there 
is now in London a growing number of theaters willing to encourage 
new dramatists. Such theaters as the Arts Theatre, the Royal Court 
Theatre, and Theatre Workshop have provided > erage for a 
number of significant and rising young dramatists, including John Os- 
borne, Arnold Wesker, and a number of others. Even the so-called 
commercial theater has begun to present some plays that do not comfort 
the audience, but rather confront great issues and controversial themes. 


347. Felheim, Marvin. ‘““The Autumn Garden: Mechanics and Dialectic,” 
pp. 191-195. Lillian Hellman’s play The Autumn Garden is remarkable 
for its skill in avoiding the limitations of her previous plays. This play 
is not ‘‘too wellmade,” nor is it a “melodrama.” The play is Chekhovian, 
fluid, filled with characters and situations. The play is realistic, but its 
realism is that of the “essence of human existence.” The “symbolism 
inherent in the title adds a poetic dimension” to the play. Although the 
play was only mildly successful on Broadway, it is Hellman’s ‘‘most 
original play.” 


348. McDowell, Frederick P. W. “Spiritual and Political Reality: Shaw's 
The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles,” pp. 196-210. The structure 
of the play depends on a firm intellectual line rather than the develop- 
ment of character and situation. The Prologue is a ‘“‘commentary on 
imperialism” and a “demonstration that a change of heart” is necessary 
for social progress. Act I describes a eugenics experiment. Act II is 
devoted to politics, emperialism, and the lack of permanent satisfaction 
in romantic love, as compared to altruism. The Judgement in Act II 
complements the Prologue, and dramatizes the idea that those who do 
not live responsibly are not worthy of continued existence. Critical 
opinion of the play has varied; the Sipe at critic will find much 
that is challenging and suggestive, in one of “Shaw's notable performances 


in this last years.” 
— Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


MODERNA SPRAK, LIII:1, 1959. 


349. Ellegard, Alvar. (Rev.-art., Mechanical Resolution of Linguistic 
Problems, Andrew D. Booth, L. Brandwood, and J. P. Cleave), pp. 59- 
62. This “progress report on the application of modern data processing 
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machines to some linguistic jobs’ may be disappointing to linguists, 
for it does not make a real contribution to linguistics. However, it does 
describe ways in which modern data processing machines can be used 
in linguistic work, present possibilities of machine translation of lang- 
uage, pose the problems of formulating machine rules for translating 
idioms, point up the usefulness of machines in preparing frequency 
counts and concordances, and, indirectly, register the “difficulty of 
communication between linguists and engineers.” 


, LIII:2, 1959. 


350. Sjogren, Gunnar. “Get Thee to a Nunnery,” pp. 119-125. The 
“nunnery” passage in Ham. need not be interpreted on its simplest level 
(an admonition for Ophelia to remain a virgin and live in seclusion 
rather than to marry) nor as a usage of cant (in which nunnery means 
brothel and Hamlet tells Ophelia to go into a brothel). Rather, the 
meaning lies somewhere between the two interpretations: Hamlet sug- 
gests that for a time Ophelia take refuge in an actual convent of a specific 
kind—one for fallen women—in order, not to become a nun, but to 
redeem herself. 

— Betty Dodd 


MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK, XXXVI:4, Winter 1960. 


351. Roberts, Leonard, col. ‘Jack in the King’s Army,” pp. 56-58, 63. 
“The following story is somewhat rare in Appalachian story collec- 
tions.... It is type 314, with episodes from other related tales, and its 


closest analogue may be found in Grimm No. 136.” 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XVI:3, Autumn 1960. 


352. Field, Leslie A. ‘“Wolfe’s Use of Folklore,” pp. 203-215. Thomas 
Wolfe's fragmentary novel, The Hills Beyond, is “pregnant with Ameri- 
can folklore.” In Hills “Wolfe did draw heavily on folklore material 
for the purpose of writing his fictional history of America,” which 
emerges from two strong folklore strains—the frontiersman and the 
Yankee, fused by Wolfe with the American practical or utilitarian scholar. 
The latter learns to read so he can rise above his fellows, adding the 
dimension of book-learning to the Crockett-Bunyan folk type. Folk 
tealism is an important aspect of the novel; not only does the content 
of Wolfe’s tales therein bear a striking resemblance to American folk 
tales, but “the manner in which they are told is often too similar to 
admit coincidence.” 


353. Walker, Barbara K. ‘Folk Tales for Children: A Bibliography,” 
pp. 227-233. This wibliogeap ty for teachers and librarians concerned 
with children’s literature updates that in Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 


pedia (1957 ed.) and is worldwide in scope of subject. 


— Lionel D. Wyld 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, VII:11, November 1960. 


354. Lewis, D. M. “ ‘Olympiad,’” p. 403. The common modern usage 
of this word as meaning “a celebration of the Olympic games’ has 
support from writers of classical antiquity who so used it. A recently 
raised objection by a writer to the [London] Times that the word means 
only the four-year period between games would seem, therefore, to be 
refuted. The OED supplement gives the disputed meaning; the main 
OED, the meaning cited by the objector. 


355. Gray, D. ‘‘‘In What Estate So Euer I Be ...,’” pp. 403-404. 
The assertion by Professor R. L. Greene that the refrain couplet (No. 
370 in his Early English Carols) citing the universal fear of death in all 
walks of life was a medieval commonplace is supported by at least four 
other quotations. Close or exact parallels of thought and phrase occur 
in inscriptions upon “the tomb of Richard Waynman at Witney, . . . the 
Acworth brass (1513) at Luton, . . . the brass of Wm. Bosby, dated 
1513, at Great Tew in Oxfordshire [now obliterated, and} . . . on 
the tomb of Wm. Lawnder, priest, at Northleach (Gloucestershire),’’ in 
1530. 


356. Miller, B. D. H. “Chaucer's General Prologue, A 673: Further 
Evidence,” pp. 404-406. The conjecture of D. Biggins [N &¢ for Nov., 
1959; AES item 617, Mar. 1960} that Chaucer was using burdoun as 
synonymous with phallus (‘This Somonour bar to hym a stif burdoun”’) 
is quite correct. We find burdoun so used in de Meun’s Roman de la 
rose and in the Ballade 1225 of Eustache Deschamps. Chaucer un- 
doubtedly knew de Meun and might have known Deschamps, although he 
probably did not; actually, however, Deschamps’s poem suggests that 
this figurative use of burdoun “was widely current in French.” Chaucer 
therefore needed no specific literary source for his use of the word. 


357. Geare, R. Holwell. “An Old Family of Seamen,” p. 407. Nine 
seamen named Holwell (Hallwell, Holwill, Holiwell) who lived between 
the early 16th and the late 18th centuries may have been related to the 
“John Hallwell who compiled Journals (now in the British Museum 
Library) relating to six of his voyages,” although no documentary evi- 
dence for this supposition has appeared. All were reputed descendants 
of an old family in Devonshire wd Dorset. 


358. Freeman, Arthur. “A Note on George Wither,” pp. 407-408. In 
rejecting the conventional concept of the languishing lover (‘‘Shall I, 
Wasting in Despair”), Wither may have had in mind Chaucer's Troilus, 
the classic representative of the type in English literature. 


359. Prichard, M. F. Lloyd. “The Significant Background of the Stuart 
Culpepers,” pp. 408-416. The genealogy (with a chart) and history of 
“the Thomas Culpepers, who made an effective contribution in the seven- 
teenth century to the discussions of interest” and generally allied them- 
selves with the Throne, is summarized. 
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360. Cutts, Joha P. “Perfect Contrition: A Note on Measure for 
Measure,” pp. 416-419. The scene in which the Duke, disguised as 
a Friar, examines Juliet on her attitude toward her sin is an important 
one, and not, as Dover Wilson and Quiller-Couch suggest, merely one 
to fulfill an interval. In it, the Duke performs the function of a real 
priest most carefully in seeking to discover whether Juliet has im- 
perfect or perfect contrition—i.e., repents of her sin because she fears 
divine punishment or because she regrets having offended against God's 
law; although imperfect contrition would have sufficed for absolution, 
he wishes (as a true Friar would have done) to test the depth of her 
contrition. A question arises, however, about the belief that he Angelo- 
Mariana bed-plot did not involve sin but the Claudio-Juliet relationship 
did. The problem is resolved when we recognize that Angelo and Mariana 
were formally betrothed; Claudio and Juliet only privately so. Claudio 
compromised himself morally by sexual relationship “before making 
certain of the right amount of the dower”; Angelo’s compromising of 
himself lies in his abnegation of his promise to marry Mariana, which 
he made before witnesses. 


361. McElroy, D. “The ‘Artificiall Sea’ in Jonson’s Masgue of Black- 
nesse,”’ pp. 419-421. This effect was probably produced by a sea cloth, 
not by a mechanical sea device such as that described by Sabbatini in 
1638. Such a cloth was then the only suitable method of showing a 
sea on an open stage before a scene; it was the only method that we 
know definitely was used at the time; and it is the method which Inigo 
Jones seems to have used for Davanant’s The Temple of Love, which 
calls for a similar effect. 


362. Freeman, Arthur. “A Note on The White Devil,” p. 421. The 
point of Lodovico’s reply, “In taffeta lininges . . . ,” to Flamineo’s sug- 
— “And bee lowsie” (IILiii), is that taffeta was supposed to be 
ouse-proof. A contemporary guide book for travelers advised lining 
one’s doublet with taffeta to ward off lice; Webster’s works contain many 
allusions to travel. 


363. Leach, Elsie. “Lydgate’s ‘The Dolerous Pyte of Crystes Passioun’ 
and Herbert’s ‘The Sacrifice,’” p. 421. Lydgate’s poem “renders in 
English the specific complaint which serves as Herbert’s refrain, “Was 
ever grief like mine?’ ” 


364. Lloyd, Michael. ‘“‘Comus and Plutarch’s Daemons,” pp. 421-423. 
In Comus, Milton echoes Plutarch’s Morals in phrasings and conception 
of the role of the daemon or guiding spirit. The Trinity Ms shows that 
Milton originally thought of the Attendant Spirit as a Daemon. 


365. Miller, Leo. ‘‘‘Peloni Almoni, Cosmopolites,” p. 424. These 
words, signature to the 1641 A Compendious Discourse, which concerns 
Milton’s Of Reformation, have needlessly troubled Milton scholars. They 
are Hebrew, and in the present context they mean simply “Anonymous.” 
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Those seeking to discover the author should observe the following clues: 
his age of 62 in May, 1641; his intention to publish an expanded defense 
of episcopacy; his gratitude to one particular bishop but dependency on 
none. 


366. Spencer, Lois, and J. Milton French. “A Supplement to The Life 
Records of John Milton from the Thomason Manuscript Catalogue,” 
pp. 424-425. Fourteen “notes on some of George Thomason’s books 
mentioned in French’s Life Records of John Milton help to sharpen or 
correct some dates in that work.” 


367. Illo, John. “Animal Sources for Milton’s Sin and Death,” pp. 425- 
426. A passage in Du Bartas’s Devine Weekes (I.vi.305-320) involving 
references to an opossum and a ay, 9a “supplied not a pattern but 
a hint, which Milton’s memory later transformed, and combined with 
figures from other authors and from pure imagination” to produce the 
Hell Hounds, Sin, and Death in Book II of PL. 


368. Manual, M. “The Life of Milton in The History of King-Killers,” 
p- 426. The anonymous author of this 1719 work abridged Anthony 
~“Wood’s life of Milton, omitting all that is favorable, making errors 
in transcription (some of them additionally damaging to Milton), and 
adding fresh abuse, to present Milton as a regicide. Contemporary pro- 
tests against this distortion and misrepresentation seem to have been 
lacking. 


369. Duncan, Margaret. “Cowley’s Elegy on-John Littleton,” pp. 426- 
427. Cowley seems to have personally known John Littleton, an Oxford 
undergraduate drowned in 1635 at 16 when attempting to save his 
younger brother. Copies of Cowley’s Poeticall Blossomes in the Bodleian 
Library and Hearne’s Collections specify the place of drowning at Oxford. 


370. Hall, Roland. “New Words and Antedatings from Cudworth’s 
Treatise of Freewill,’ pp. 427-432. OED antedatings, words and senses 
not found in OED or supplement and post-datings serve to ‘‘confirm 
the close connexion of {Ralph} Cudworth and Henry More . . . in 
— of detail’ and suggest that Locke read Cudworth’s Ms. Shaftes- 
ury also may have read Cudworth’s Ms. Word-citations from J. H. 
Newman suggest that he too knew Cudworth, the latter’s book having 


appeared in 1838. 
— John S. Phillipson 


PHYLON, XXI:4, Winter 1960. 


371. Isaacs, Harold R. “Five Writers and Their African Ancestors” 
(Part II), pp. 317-336. With Richard Wright, Ralph Ellison rejects 
racial mysticism and kinship with Africa. His interest is in isolating 
unique features of the American Negro culture.and in expressing them 
artistically. He has rejected expatriates in Rome for America. He asks 
for true self-consciousness: “The thing to do is to exploit the meaning 
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of the life you have.’ Influenced by Wright, James Baldwin went to 
Europe; influenced by Ellison, he returned. His life is still one of self- 
discovery, which may lead to Africa, but not permanently. His interest 
is to determine common human experience, to destroy the Negro’s sense 
of special handicap. Lorraine Hansberry (A Raisin in the Sun) was 
most influenced by Langston Hughes; in her play, her secondary, symbolic 
theme is a kind of ‘romantic reunion” between Africa and the American 
Negro. For her, this is an intermediate step toward one world people. 


372. Collier, Eugenia W. “James Weldon Johnson: Mirror of Change,” 
PP. 351-359. Johnson’s body of Negro dialect poetry shows the growth 
of that form from early stages of rhymed and metrical misspellings to 
flexible rhythms and speech atterns, actual idioms, and serious con- 
cerns. His main theme is social equality; his central interest, high creative 
expression. He was first to recognize the poetic possibility in the “‘old- 
time Negro sermon.” His individual poems (about forgetting pain, child 
education) are more serious than Paul Laurence Dunbar’s, but not as 
sophisticated. 


373. Clarke, John Henrik. “Transition in the American Negro Short 
Story,” pp. 360-366. The first Negro storytellers were Jupiter Ham- 
mon and Phillis Wheatley, followed by the rise of the slave narrative 
(best: Frederick Douglass), Charles W. Chestnutt (early master, 1887 et. 
seq.), poet Paul Laurence Dunbar (folk tales of tradition-bound Negroes, 
appealed to whites). The Harlem Negro Renascence in the ’20’s and 
’30’s was led by Langston Hughes (rejected stereotypes for characters), 
Zora Neal Hurston (humor and tragedy), Claude McKay (on his 
Jamaican homeland), Eric Walrond (West Indian life), Rudolph Fisher 
(the light touch). The Renascence ended in 1929, to be succeeded by 
the best Negro craftsman yet (Richard Wright, Uncle Tom’s Children). 
The rise of African independence promises greater growth in future. 


374. Byrd, James W. “Adolescent Slum Life in Harlem” (rev.-art., The 
Cool World, Warren Miller), pp. 394-396. Adolescent Negro life in 
Harlem in this first-person narrative gains immediacy through its fine 
dialogue; it questions the placement of responsibility for teen-age drug 
addiction, and gives a severe indictment of religion. One scene of sexual 
aberration “is worthy of a Faulkner or a Tennessee Williams,” but the 
naturalistic writing is marred by a romantic conclusion. 

— Arthur F. Kinney 


POETRY, XCVI:5, August 1960. 

375. Entry cancelled. 

376. Triem, Eve. ‘Three Poets’ (rev.-art., These Islands Also, Jeremy 
Ingalls; The Rock Harbor, Ronald Perry; and With Eyes at the Back of 


Our Heads, Denise Levertov), pp. 314-317. Miss Ingalls here pursues 
the same goal as in earlier works, though in more modest terms; but 
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craftsmanship and detail are improved. Perry shows skill in handling the 

materials of Wallace Stevens and Hart Crane, but seems to operate in 

a vacuum as far as the larger social scene is concerned. Miss Levertov, 

= this work as always, moves swiftly and with mature skill in ordering 
er ideas. 


377. Carruth, Hayden. “A Book of Reviews” (rev.-art., A Reviewer's 

ABC: Collected Criticism of Conrad Aiken from 1916 to the Present, 

Rufus A. Blanshard, ed.), pp. 318-319. Aiken’s reviews are interesting 

- a guide to critical trends of the past era, but lack any inherent lasting 
ue. 


378. MacCaig, Norman. “A Living Poetry” (rev.-art., Figs and Thistles, 
Sidney Goodsir Smith), pp. 320-322. Smith perpetuates the Scots lang- 
uage Hugh MacDiarmid resurrected—in poetry sometimes excessive, but 
individual, of feeling, not of mind. 


379. Entry cancelled. 


, XCVI:6, September 1960. 


380. Pomeroy, Ralph. “Seven Poets” (rev.-art., Poems, John Taglia- 
bue; Ways of Happening, Bruce Berlind; Unit and Universe, I. L. 
Salomon; Nine by Three, Robert Beum, Maxine Cassin, and Felix Stef- 
anile; and The Clever Body, Melvin Walker LaFollette), pp. 375-381. 
Tagliabue’s book was poorly edited, and thus unsuccessful; his more recent 
oorny are much better. Berlind’s book reveals little promise. Salomon’s 

k is better than Tagliabue’s or Berlind’s, but Salomon is good only 
in an occasional “honest outburst.’’ Salomon’s translations show pro- 
mise. Beum has contributed two fine s to Nine by Three, but Miss 
Cassin takes the honors, while Stefanile offers some good and some pert- 
plexing lines. LaFollette’s book is of these the most interesting; uneven 
though it is, it is pervaded with evidence of the poet’s sense for the lyric. 


381. Donoghue, Denis. ‘For Civility” (rev.-art., Emerson: A Modern 
Anthology, Alfred Kazin and Daniel Aaron, eds.; Four Poets on Poetry: 
Essays by R. P. Blackmur, Yvor Winters, Marianne Moore, and Mark 
Van Doren, Don Cameron Allen, ed.; James Joyce, Richard Ellmann; and 
Bird in the Bush: Obvious Essays, Kenneth Rexroth), pp. 382-387. In 
excising Emerson’s heretical passages, Kazin and Aaron remove also 
his higher flights, his greatness as a genteel American spokesman. Gen- 
tility now crops up, in different forms, in Blackmur’s defense of Edwin 
Muir’s earthbound art, in Van Doren’s defense of Thomas Hardy, in 
Miss Moore’s attitude toward the poetry of Dame Edith Sitwell and 
toward her environment in general, and in Ellmann’s fair and gentlemanly 
treatment of James Joyce. Neither Winters nor Rexroth, however, des- 
pite their insight, courage, and critical good sense, exhibits such gentility. 


382. Johnson, Carol. “The Vision and the Poem” (rev.-art., Selected 
Poems, Thomas Merton; and Encounters, Daniel Berrigan), pp. 387-391. 
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Merton’s moral commitment and his high interest in his subjects seem 
to be the cause of poetic excesses and not-fully-developed poems. Berri- 
gan’s austerity and self-effacement seem to set too severe limits on his 


poetry. 
, XCVII:1, October 1960. 


383. Roethke, Theodore. ‘‘Some Remarks on ee 35-46. An 
important function is often served, even in serious modern poetry, by 
such simple, primitive devices as sprung rhythm, frequent and close repe- 
tition, direct address, and listing, though the drama they lend must, of 
course, be appropriate. 


384. Booth, Philip. “Off Hawthorne’s Salem’ (rev.-art., The Middle 
Passage, Louis O. Coxe), pp. 46-49. The occasional low points of 
Coxe’s long narrative poem of a New England slaver shouldn’t blind 
the reader to Coxe’s accomplishment. Suggestive of Hawthorne and 
Conrad, the poem tackles the problem of Puritan guilt. 


385. Bynner, Witter. “A Note on Donald Justice” (rev.-art., The 
Summer Anniversaries, Donald Justice), p. 50. Though Justice is 
on-again, off-again, he is in a class with the lesser-known yet fine poets 
Henry Tuckerman and Horatio Colony. 

— Roger Murray 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES, X1:42, May 1960. 


386. Davies, H. S. ‘“Lazamon’s Similes,” Pp. 129-142. A consideration 
of the spacing of long similes in The Brut leads to the assumption that 
Lazamon did not work exclusively from Wace, but that, for certain 
descriptions of Arthur’s wars against the Saxons, both Lazamon and 
Geoffrey had a common source, no longer extant, probably from Wessex, 
where ancient British traditions remained alive longer than they did 
elsewhere in Britain. 


387. Fowler, A. D. S. “Emblems of Temperance in The Faerie Queene, 
Book II,” pp. 143-149. The golden square, the bridle, and the pouring 
of water into wine are conventional emblems of temperance. Spenser’s 
emblematic method is oblique, working indirectly through details. Thus, 
Spenser makes use of the wine and water figure in a manner much more 
complex and, to the modern reader, more obscure than those of some 
of his sources—Trissino, for example. Guyon thus lives in “the full 
ees between spirit and rebellious flesh, between Fidelia’s cup and 
crasia’s.”” 


388. Berry, Lloyd E. ‘Giles Fletcher, the Elder, and Milton’s A Brief 
History of Moscovia,” pp. 150-156. A comparison of Giles Fletcher's 
Russe Common Wealth with Milton’s A Brief History of Moscovia 
reveals Fletcher’s pervasive influence on Milton. Since Milton was 
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familiar with the work of Phineas Fletcher during the Horton period, 
and since one passage in Lycidas seems to echo a passage in Giles’s Russe 
Common Wealth, it would appear that Milton’s Brief History was written 
between 1632 and 1638. 


389. Brammer, M. M. “The Manuscript of The Professor,” pp. 157- 
170. The fair copy of The Professor (the original Ms does not survive, 
apparently), while it contains some of Nichols’s bowdlerizing, is val- 
uable for revealing Charlotte Bronté’s careful workmanship. Her own 
alterations, in general, affect the meaning or indicate stylistic preferences, 
the latter usually involving a heightening of style. The published versions 
(all after the author’s death), while reasonably sound, do not always 
accurately reflect the author’s intentions. 


390. Ure, Peter. ‘“Yeats’s Christian Mystery Plays,” pp. 171-182. Dif- 
ferent in method, Calvary and The Resurrection use similar ideas. Cal- 
vary requires the contemplation of an image; The Resurrection, more dy- 
namic, uses converging lines of movement to bring the spectator into 
position for Yeats’s “violent shock.’’ The two plays represent Yeats’s 
willingness to experiment after discovering the Noh and completing At 
the Hawk’s Well in 1916. 


391. Pheifer, J. D. ‘“Waldere I, 29-31,” pp. 183-186. The clear literal 
sense of the disputed passage (“now is he fated either to return from 
this battle, seek his lord, the ancient homeland, without the treasure, 
or die here first”) suggests that Waldere, not Waltharius, represents an 
original form of the story. 


392. Crum, Margaret. “An Unpublished Fragment of Verse by Herrick,” 
pp. 186-189. Bodleian Ms Eng. Poet. c. 50, formerly belonging to Bishop 
Percy, is related to a series of Mss of 17th-century poetry. It contains 
seven Herrick poems, and ten lines of an eighth, a Fg were not printed 
in Hesperides, 1648, and two of which were not in the Harvard Ms, 
the richest source of unprinted poems for Martin’s edition. 


393. Sparrow, John. “A Housman ‘Reminiscence,’’’ pp. 190-191. Hous- 
man’s “The Land of Biscay’’ has a complex double ancestry: Hovey’s 
“The Sea Gipsy’” and Longfellow’s “The Secret of the Sea,” which is 
itself a free rendering of the Spanish ballad “Conde Arnaldos,” translated 
by J. E. Flecker in 1918. 


, X1:43, August 1960. 


394. Spearing, A. C. “The Development of a Theme in Piers Plow- 
man,” pp. 241-253. Recurring themes in the C-version of Piers Plowman 
are exceedingly important and call attention to the carefully wrought 
thematic structure. An examination of the recurring themes of hunger 
and bread reveals a careful development, beginning with the plowing 
of the half-acre, continuing with an antithesis between the gospel of 
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loaves and the gospel of love, and concluding with a complex adumbra- 
tion of the Christian sacraments as the food by which man really lives. 
What had first appeared an economic problem thus becomes a spiritual 
problem. 


395. Berry, Herbert, and E. K. Timings. ‘“‘Spenser’s Pension,” pp. 
254-259. Jonson was not strictly accurate in telling Drummond that 
Spenser ‘‘died for lack of bread.” The payments of Spenser's pension 
appear to have been regular, and in the closing weeks of his life he 
“could have had £20 to £25 more than he had and chose not to have it, 
or he did have rather less than £33 as an absolute minimum.” 


396. Sirluck, Ernest. ‘‘Areopagitica and a Forgotten Licensing Contro- 
versy,” pp. 260-274. Areopagitica was more influential than has been 
supposed in the licensing controversy between 1698 and 1707, although 
it was of no consequence in the refusal of Commons to renew the Print- 
ing Act of 1662 in 1695. Mathew Tindal’s Letter to a Member of Par- 
liament (1698) makes extensive use of Milton’s arguments and itself 
initiated a controversy over censorship based on principles wholly absent 
in 1695. In subsequent pleas for a free press, Tindal continued to argue 
from a point of view initially derived mae Milton. 


397. Johnston, Arthur. “Gray’s ‘The Triumphs of Owen,’” pp. 275- 
285. “The Triumphs of Owen” “exhibits Gray’s meticulous care and 
fastidious integrity as well as any of his poems.” It was composed 
from a Latin translation by Evan Evans, of the Welsh of Gwalchmai 
ap Meilyr, and this Gray may have compared with the Welsh original. 
He made careful use of his Latin text—an extremely literal transla- 


tion—and was able to recreate convincingly the principal effects of the 
Welsh ode. 


398. pe aoe J. M. S. “Meredith’s Periander,” pp. 286-295. Peri- 
ander, Bellerophon, and Solon are part of Meredith’s “inner biography.” 
Periander derives from the poet’s feelings during his estrangement from 
his son Arthur and quite possibly from his joe Perk on Arthur’s im- 
pending death. Mary Meredith is reflected in the references to Periander’s 
wife. Bellerophon, a ‘poem of tragic life,” is connected with the failure 
of Meredith’s physical strength. Solon “may be regarded as the voice of 
reason, audible between two utterances of what is deeper than reason, 
fear and guilt.” 


399. Rogers, H. L. “The Prophetic Label in Cymbeline,” pp. 296-299. 
The prophecy in Cym. (V.iv.138 ff.), sometimes thought not to be 
Shakespeare’s, derives ultimately from medieval accounts of a deathbed 
vision of Edward the Confessor. Holinshed (English Chronicle) de- 
scribes the vision in the section we know Shakespeare read for Macb. 
(death of Siward’s son). Since the vision is described in a passage which 
we know Shakespeare read, it seems likely that the vision in Cym. is 
Shakespeare’s work. 
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400. Miner, Earl. ‘“‘Dryden’s Messianic Eclogue,” pp. 299-302. A 
comparison of Dryden’s translation of Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue with its 
original suggests that Dryden intended his to celebrate the birth 
of the first child of the Princess Anne. en the child was stillborn, 
a miscellany was the only means of publication. It was published, with 
three other versions of Eclogue IV, all political in aim, in Poems on 
Affairs of State (1703). 


401. Ware, Malcolm. “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner: A Discourse 
on Prayer?” pp. 303-304. The progress of The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner closely follows an observation on five stages of prayer in the 
Gutch notebook (Coburn, i, item 257). The 9 ae is from “the pres- 
sure of immediate calamities” to “‘self-annihilation—the Soul enters the 
Holy of Holies.” The last is reflected in the closing moral tag, which 
says that the ability to pray follows love. 

— C. G. Thayer 


SHAKESPEARE NEWSLETTER, X:4-5, September-November 1960. 


402. Mf{arder}, poet “The Merchant of Vengeance,” p. 32. Comic 
portrayals of Shylock, objected to as early as the 18th century and gen- 
erally abandoned during the 19th, are reappearing in current productions, 
which also incorporate other slapstick elements. This represents a la- 
mentable staging philosophy that encourages playing for laughs everything 
not tragic. 


403. Oyama, Toshikazu. “Shakespeare in Japan,” p. 33. Japanese in- 
terest in Shakespeare, academically and theatrically, is very intense. Be- 
ginning with early influences on native drama in the 19th century, 
Shakespearean plays have become important repertory items for Japanese 
troupes. The major obstacle is in translating the poetry, but many critical 
editions abound as do scholarly books and articles, far advanced over 
earlier introductory essays. 


404. Steensma, Robert C. “Shakespeare and Medicine: A Bibliography,” 
pp. 36-37. 


405. Yajnik, R. K. “Shakespeare in Egypt,” p. 38. The traditionally 
well-attended Shakespearean productions at the Egyption National The- 
atre, while performed in Arabic, have been distinguished for their fidelity 
to the originals. For the Egyptian actors the major rdéles represent a 


— Willi 


SPECTATOR, No. 6907, November 11, 1960. 


406. Harding, D. W. “Lawrence’s Evils” (rev.-art., Lady Cheengs 
Lover, by D. H. Lawrence), pp. 735-736. The chief necessity for 
Lawrence's explicit descriptions of intercourse lies in his conviction that 
the quality of the sexual act is crucially important and expresses the 
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quality of the lovers’ wider relation with each other. But though the 
sexual theme is important, the novel is not merely an exercise in writing 
about sex. Sex is there because in Lawrence’s quasi-religious outlook it 
provided the one great good with which he could oppose the great evils 
which the book is at least equally about. They are summed up in in- 
dustrialism, though the other tension in the novel (that of class) does 
not really depend upon the evils of industrialization. In full and faith- 
ful sexual love, Lawrence saw the possibility of continued contact with 
the springs of natural life. 


, No. 6908, November 18, 1960. 


407. Enright, D. J. “My Subject Is War’ (rev.-art., Wilfred Owen: A 
Critical Study, by D. S. R. Welland), pp. 785-786. Owen wrote real 
ty—the poetry demanded of him by his talents, his personality, and 
is experience—about war. He is a War Poet, with both words stressed. 
Welland is quite correct in “ ‘that Owen thought of 
poems primarily as propaganda’”’ and that “ ‘each poem was inten 
to further the ame object of inspiring loathing for the bestialities of 
war.” Are modern poets, with their “pure form” and little else, in any 
position to feel superior to Owen’s “propaganda” ? 


, No. 6909, November 25, 1960. 


408. Amis, Kingsley. “Max” (rev.-art., Conversation With Max, by 
S. N. Behrman), p. 845. Behrman’s portraiture, keen and vivid in its 
reporting, emphasizes that Max was in many ways an interesting, intelli- 
gent, witty man. But like other pieces by other ‘“Maximilians” it evades 
the central point: that Beerbohm had nothing to say, or nothing that 
we commonly distinguish as creative. One can only wonder why Beer- 
bohm the man was ever taken seriously, and why Beerbohm the writer 
ever received the literary reputation he has. 

— Robert R. Yackshaw 


STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY, XIII, 1960. 


409. Blagden, Cyprian. ‘The ‘Company’ of Printers,” pp. 3-17. Because 
the Stationers’ Company came to dominated by eclntdlats in the 
17th century, the printers made repeated attempts to separate themselves 
and form a distinct company, as the surviving petitions and documents 
show. But their attempts were unsuccessful—the one of 1663 specif- 
ically because of the opposition of the Stationers’ Company, the lack of 
unity among the printers themselves, and the opposition of Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, Surveyor of the Press (who in 1679, however, did argue 
for separate incorporation). A table listing the master printers men- 
tioned in these documents is appended, giving dates of freedom and 
other relevant dates, but no “recognizable patterns of behavior” emerge. 


410. Ferguson, W. Craig. ‘The Compositors of Henry IV, Part 2, 
Much Ado About Nothing, The Shoemakers’ Holiday, and The First 
Part of the Contention,” pp. 19-29. The prevalence of unabbreviated 
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speech prefixes followed by no punctuation (contrary to Elizabethan cus- 
tom) in Q1 of 2 H.IV. and Q1 of Much suggests that these plays were 
set by a single compositor. Other typographical characteristics of this 
compositor are a sparing use of italics and capitals, a centering of stage 
directions (except exits), and a perference for brief catchwords, for 
dropping final e, and for choosing -y over -ie and -// over -l. The 
other two plays examined, also set in Simmes’s shop, give evidence of 
the work of two compositors, one of whom was the same man who set 
2 HIV. and Much. 


411. Jenkins, Harold. ‘Playhouse Interpolations in the Folio Text of 
Hamlet,” pp. 31-47. Sixty-five words or phrases in the Folio Ham. not 
present in Q are actors’ additions to the Q text rather than printers’ 
omissions from it. These additions consist of “extra dialogue {which} 
embellishes the stage-business,” repetition of words (which often spoils 
the meter), and numerous small interjections. Comparison with the Bad 
Q of Ham. and the Q of R. III supports the view that the interpolations 
are actors’ additions which should be eliminated from any edition “which 
aims at fidelity to its author.” Moreover, the substitutions in F are of 
the kind likely to be made by actors. 


412. Brown, John Russell. ‘The Rationale of Old-Spelling Editions 
of the Plays of Shakespeare and His Contemporaries,” pp. 49-67. It 
is time to reexamine, in the light of present-day requirements, the 50- 
year-old preference for old-spelling editions of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
plays. Facsimile reprints, while satisfactory for the textual student of 
1907, do not present adequate information for solving modern “biblio- 
textual” problems (such as distinguishing maga sony or the work of 
individual compositors). Similarly, Pn ling critical editions are “in- 
complete for the specialist’ and “misleading for other readers.” Editors 
should either ‘assume no responsibilities and show all the evidence b 
photographic means” or else prepare a “fully responsible, modernized, 


critical text.” 


413. Brown, Arthur. ‘The Rationale of Old-Spelling Editions of the 
Plays of Shakespeare and His Contemporaries: A Rejoinder,” pp. 69-76. 
John R. Brown, in the preceding article, seems to consider photographic 
reproductions equal in value to the originals; he does not point out 
the many shortcomings of such reproductions. But “in the last resort 
access to the original is the only answer’ for the textual critic; thus 
much of Brown’s discussion (which apparently assumes that all readers 
are textual critics) is irrelevant. Facsimile reprints and old-spelling criti- 
cal editions are neither incomplete nor misleading if one understands 
the principles behind them, whereas modernized editions involve addi- 
tional “barriers” between the reader and the text. 


414. Hoy, Cyrus. “The Shares of Fletcher and His Collaborators in 
the Beaumont and Fletcher Canon (V),” pp. 77-108. Linguistic analysis 
shows that the most distinctive contractions in the unaided plays of 
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Middleton are a’th’, sh’as, ’tas, tad, ha’, and in the plays of Rowley, ‘um. 
The respective shares which this evidence assigns to the two authors in 
three acknowledged collaborations coincide with the attributions made 
by other scholars using verse tests. Thus it is possible to distinguish, 
on this basis, the shares of Middleton and Rowley in the Beaumont and 
Fletcher canon. Five plays are examined, linguistic features tabulated, 
and attributions made: Wit at Several Weapons (Middleton, Rowley); 
The Nice Valour (Fletcher, Middleton); The Maid in the Mill (Flet- 
cher, Rowley); The Laws of Candy (Ford); The Fair Maid of the Inn 
(Fletcher, Ford, Massinger, Webster). 


415. McKenzie, D. F. “A List of Printers’ Apprentices, 1605-1640,” 

p- 109-141. Information from the Register of Apprentices and the 
Register of Freemen of the Stationers’ Company of London is here com- 
bined to form a list of 530 apprentices, grouped alphabetically according 
to master. Each entry indicates the apprentice’s birthplace, his father’s 
name and occupation, and the dates of his binding and freedom; at the 
end are an index of apprentices and one of place-names. 


416. Friedman, Arthur. “The Problem of Indifferent Readings in the 
Eighteenth Century, with a Solution from The Deserted Village,” PP. 
143-147. Since there are very few changes in unrevised reprints of Gold- 
smith’s work and many in revised reprints, one may assume (in the case 
of indifferent readings) that changes first appearing in revised reprints 
are principally authorial. Furthermore, indifferent readings introduced 
in standing type are more likely to be authorial than those appearing in 
newly set passages. Such a solution is probably ‘applicable to many works 
of the period.” 


417. Shannon, Edgar F., Jr. ‘The History of a Poem: Tennyson’s Ode 
on the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” pp. 149-177. Tennyson 
composed the Ode in two months (September 14-November 16, 1852), 
with enthusiasm yet under pressure of a deadline and of his obligation 
“to demonstrate his qualities as a laureate.” Examination of contemporary 
reviews shows that the critical reception was not so “unanimously hos- 
tile’ as is often thought. The second edition (February-March 1853) 
incorporates some alterations that are apparently replies to the reviewers 
and many other changes “entirely independent of criticism,” along the 
lines of improving syntax, clarifying the mood, intensifying the religious 
element, and emphasizing the theme. An appendix describes the Mss of 
the poem and provides complete variorum notes demonstrating Tennyson’s 
careful revisions through 1872. 


418. Colbourn, H. Trevor. ‘The Reading of Joseph Carrington Cabell: 
‘A List of Books on Various Subjects Seaman to a Young Man 
...+, ” pp. 179-188. In 1800 Cabell received four lists of suggested 
reading—one from a Virginia jurist, St. George Tucker, stressing stan- 
dard law books; one from Joseph Priestley, emphasizing early English 
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history; and two from Thomas Jefferson, pointing toward “a very defi- 
nite and politically partisan [whig} view of the past.” These lists (pub- 
lished here for the first time) are important not only for what they reveal 
about Jefferson, but for their “many clues to the eighteenth-century mind” 
and to “the intellectual origins of the American Revolution.” 


419. Povey, Kenneth. ‘The Optical Identification of First Formes,” 
pp. 189-190. Hillocks in first-forme impressions caused by the inden- 
tation of letters of second formes can be detected by using a microscope 
lamp or a home-made collimator (constructed with a bicycle lamp, a 
paper tube, and a lens) to project a parallel beam of light onto the page. 


420. Gullans, Charles B. “‘Ralegh and Ayton: The Disputed Authorship 
of “Wrong Not Sweete Empress of My Heart,” pp. 191-198. On the 
basis of an examination of 33 texts of the poem ne listed), one may 
conclude that Sir Robert Ayton is probably the author, that Ralegh wrote 
the six-line preliminary stanza, and that the two parts (originally unre- 
lated) became joined through similarity of subject. A text of the poem 
is given, with variant readings. 


421. Turner, Robert K., Jr. ‘The Printing of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
The Maid’s Tragedy Ql (1619),” pp. 199-220. Analysis of the type 
in the first section of the book (sheets B through G) indicates that it was 
composed “‘by the prior setting of alternate formes of succeeding sheets” 
by two compositors, the first responsible for B-F and G3 and the second 
for the rest of G. Examination of the spelling variants in the second 
section (sheets H through L) shows that it was set by a third compositor 
(in different type). W. W. Greg's suggestion that Q1 was printed in two 
shops must be rejected since there are similarities between the two fonts 
of this book and the type in other books known to be printed by Okes. 
The proofreading was done hastily, for there are many more errors un- 
corrected than corrected. 


422. Haig, Robert L. “ “The Unspeakable Curll’: Prolegomena,” pp. 
220-223. A Bill of Complaint, dated June 3, 1708, filed by Richard 
Smith against Edmund Curll and two other men, substantiates Ralph 
Straus’s conjecture (in his 1927 biography of Curll) that Curll was 
apprenticed to Smith. It further ‘provides some possible justification 
or Spinke’s hint [in 1710} that Curll had wronged his old master,” 
since the document describes how Curll profited by appraising part of 
Smith’s stock at a low figure. The account is biased, but is suggestive 
of “the unscrupulous business practices for which [Curll} later became 
notorious.” 


423. Greene, D. J. “The False Alarm and Taxation No Tyranny: Some 
Further Observations,” pp 223-231. The following points may be added 
to William B. Todd’s article ‘Concealed Editions of Samuel Johnson” 
(BC, Spring 1953, pp. 59-65). (1) Four minor changes made in issues 
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2, 3, and 4 of The False Alarm perhaps justify calling those issues a 
“second edition”; the work was first published on January 17, 1770, 
not January 16. (2) The appended list of 64 textual variants in the 
first four editions of Taxation No Tyranny suggests that the printers 
and the government made the changes in the second edition, that Johnson 
made the revisions in the third edition, and that the printers used a 
mixed copy in resetting the type for the fourth edition. 


424. Friedman, Arthur. ‘Two Notes on Goldsmith,’ Pp- 232-235. 
(1) Examination of newspaper advertisements and comparison of colla- 
tions reveal that Goldsmith’s Life of Bolingbroke was first published 
in the ninth edition of Bolingbroke’s Dissertation upon Parties on Decem- 
ber 1, 1770, and that the separate Life, probably published a few days 
later, is only a different issue of the same impression. (2) The two 
unnumbered editions of The Traveller (with title pages dated 1770) 
may be identified by the variant readings as the seventh and eighth 
editions referred to in contemporary advertisements. 


425. Evans, G. Blakemore. “The Missing Third Edition of Wheble’s 
esa (1771),” pp. 235-238. Although T. H. Bowyer in his Junius 
ibliography (1957) doubts the existence of a third edition, two copies 
have been found which show that Volume I was in fact completely 
reset for the third edition. Volume II, however, exists in only one edi- 
tion and raises a bibliographical problem only in regard to the form of 
the title-page (engraved or typographical) and the presence of an inserted 
signature (2C). 


426. Weston, John C., Jr. ‘The Text of Burns’ “The Jolly Beggars,’ ”’ 
pp. 239-247. Of the two extant holograph copies of the poem, one 
(Stewart) did not originally contain the Merry Andrew passage and the 
other (Laing) has never contained it. This passage is “clearly a part 
of an earlier, more complicated version” since Burns would not have 
added to a carefully constructed poem “‘a section which seriously impairs 
the dramatic continuity and the tone.” Since the Merry Andrew does 
not further the action, ‘destroys the dramatic situation,” is unmotivated, 
and indulges in satire (alien to the poem), he should be removed from 
future editions. 


427. Woodward, Robert H. “Harold Frederic: A Bibliography,” pp. 
247-257. I. Books; II. Periodical contributions (excluding newspapers); 
III. Contemporary reviews of Frederic’s books; IV. Mss and letters. 


428. Bruccoli, Matthew J. ‘Bibliographical Notes on F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s The Beautiful and Damned,” pp. 258-261. Although dealers 
usually refer to two states of the first impression of The Beautiful and 
Damned, these are actually two impressions: (1) one without the Scrib- 
ner seal, gathered in 8’s; (2) one bearing the seal, gathered in 16's. 
Collations of these impressions (given here) make clear the two binding 
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states of the second impression. The 1958 seo impression in- 
corporates 78 corrections of the 1922 text (which are here listed). 


429. Hirsch, Rudolf, and Howell J. Heaney. ‘A Selective Check List 
of Bibliographical Scholarship for 1958,” pp. 262-283. Part I: Incu- 
nabula and Early Renaissance; Part II: Later Renaissance to the Present. 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


STUDIES ON THE LEFT, I:3, 1960. 


430. Breslow, Paul. “The Hipster and the Radical” (rev.-art., Adver- 
tisements for Myself, Norman Mailer), pp. 102-105. Alongside his 
novels, Mailer’s new book “has the fascination of an extended gossip 
column,” and in his new fiction, he enters the cul de sac of obsessed 
hipsterism. His articles are deliberately obscure; he wallows in sexuality, 
degradation, and violence. From conflicts produced by hipster energies, 
Mailer sees the rise of a new, vital society—‘a genuinely crackpot posi- 
tion.” Still Mailer has the saving grace of a strong social consciousness 
and ‘‘the talent of a great novelist.” Once he sees that beatnikism is a 
delusion, he will turn his “quest for social therapy’ into “the rational, 


democratic—and possibly socialist—tradition that he now abjures.” 
— Arthur F. Kinney 


TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY BULLETIN, XXVI:4, 
December 1960. 


431. Brewton, John E. “Folk Rimes of Southern Children,” pp. 92-99. 
In this discussion of rimes, those which have been transmitted by children 
to children (rather than those, e.g., nursery rimes, transmitted by adults 
to children) are considered. Numerous rimes, chants, and jingles of 
Southern children are cited—including counting-out rimes, ‘‘mad’’ rimes, 
autograph-book and friendship rimes, and parodies of well-known songs. 


432. Horn, Dorothy. “Tune Detecting in 19th Century Hymnals,” pp. 
99-109. In trying to determine the melodic origins and antecedents of 
the hymns and tunes in three shaped-note books, the author has ex- 
amined numerous hymnals and songbooks (dating from 1793 to 1864) 
to determine about each tune (a) the date it first appeared in a book, 
(b) whether its use was restricted to the South, an (c) the various 
guises in which it appears. The ‘‘detecting problem” arises from the 
fact that a tune may appear under a variety of names and that two ver- 
sions of a tune may exist at the same time—one “folk,” another “‘stand- 
ard.” The list of name variations to date shows 73 tunes of interest to 


the author’s study to be known by two or more titles. 
— Lionel D. Wyld 


THEATRE NOTEBOOK, XIV:1, Autumn 1959. 

433, Sawyer, Paul. “Processions and Coronations on the London Stage, 
1727-1761,” pp. 7-12. Processionals interpolated into tragedies and 
coronation scenes performed as afterpieces constituted important and 
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pular theatrical spectacles. Both reached their high points under the 
Covent Garden management of John Rich, whose productions made David 
Garrick’s Drury Lane spectacles—excepting only his Coronation Cere- 
mony of Anne Bullen (1727)—appear feeble. Rich’s greatest success, 
and probably the most notable 18th-century spectacle, was his version of 
the coronation of George III (1761); it played to packed houses for four 
months, and was often revived throughout that decade. 


, XIV:2, Winter 1959-60. 


434. Burnim, Kalman A. “Eighteenth-Century Theatrical Illustrations 
in the Light of Contemporary Documents,” pp. 45-55. Frontispieces to 
play editions and other contemporary prints and portraits furnish valu- 
able evidence, hitherto neglected, that enables reconstruction of 18th- 
century staging practices and scenic backgrounds. These illustrations, 
when studied with other sources (reviews, promptbooks, memoirs, etc.), 
reveal and “reflect in fascinating detail many onstage moments’ in 
notable Shakespearian productions during Garrick’s 29-year management 
of Drury Lane, specifically those of Mach., Lear, and Ham. 


435. Armstrong, William A. ‘The Nineteenth-Century Matinée,” pp. 
56-59. The first matinée, then called a “morning performance,” took 
“4 at 2 p.m., in Drury Lane, on January 19, 1853. John Hollings- 
ead regularly gave matinées to try out new plays at his Gaiety Theatre 
from 1871 to 1886, such experimental matinée performances later making 
possible the first productions in England of Shelley's The Cenci (1886) 
and Ibsen’s Rosmersholm (1891) and An Enemy of the People (1893). 


436. Kern, Ronald C. “Documents Relating to Company Management, 
1705-1711,” pp. 60-65. Among the unpublished material in A. M. 
Broadley’s ‘‘Annals of the Haymarket” at the Archives Department of 
the City of Westminster Public Libraries are five letters and contracts 
written between 1707 and 1711. They ‘‘suggest the manner in which 
the affairs of the company were then directed at Drury Lane and par- 
ticularly at the Queen’s Theatre in the Haymarket’ by, among others, Sir 
John Vanbrugh. 


437. Bunch, Antonia. “Playbills and Programmes in Guildhall Library,” 
Pp. 66-67. Now available for study in Guildhall Library is the collection 
of some 5,000 playbills and programs, ranging from 1760 to 1924. The 
items come from such diverse collections as those of David Garrick, 
Astley’s Amphitheatre, and William Archer. 


XIV:3, Spring 1960. 


438. Fox, Levi. ‘The Shakespeare Birthplace Trust, Stratford-Upon- 
Avon,” pp. 90-91. To celebrate the 400-year anniversary of Shakespeare’s 
birth, the Shakespeare Birthplace Trustees are planning to open, on April 
23, 1964, a new library building in Henley Street, Stratford-upon-Avon. 
The building will house and make available to all scholars two collec- 
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tions: the Birthplace Library and the Memorial Library; both are described 
in TN, VI:3, April-June 1952, 60-62. 


, XIV:4, Summer 1960. 


439. Morley, Malcolm. “Drama at London Bridge,” pp. 119-122. One 
of the early 19th-century illegal subscription playhouses at Southwark 
was the London Bridge Theatre, also known as the Royal Borough The- 
atre. It opened Easter Monday, 1833, with Henry Kemble as leading 
man; its last performance was given exactly two years later, after which 
the building was demolished and a railroad station built on its site. 


440. Eddison, Robert. ‘Capon and Goodman’s Fields,” pp. 127-132. 
“In my possession is a rough pencil sketch which is, I like to think, the 
preliminary jotting from which [was made} the drawing” for William 
Capon’s print that attempted to reconstruct Goodman’s Fields Theatre 
when Garrick played there. The detailed sketch bears the extensive 
notes by Capon here transcribed, and astonishingly resembles a similarly- 
annotated Capon plan reconstruction of Goodman’s Fields Theatre now 


in the Folger Library. 
— Myron Matlaw 


TIME AND TIDE, XLI:33, August 13, 1960. 


441. St. John-Stevas, Norman. “The Legend of Rugby,” (rev.-art., 
Thomas Arnold, T. W. Bamford), p. 958. The notion that Arnold 
created the public school system is false; rather, he considered it largely 
a hateful necessity for carrying on his real works: classical scholarship, 
history, and social and political writings. “In demolishing the legend 
of Arnold [Bamford} has robbed his subject of his only claim to be 
ranked amongst the eminent Victorians.” 


442. Tree, Michael. ‘Poets and Philosophers” (rev.-art., The Owl and 
the Nightingale: from Shakespeare to Existentialism, Walter Kaufmann), 
p. 960. Kaufmann’s disputatious pyrotechnics mar an otherwise serious 
attempt to explore the frontiers between philosophy and poetry. 


, XLI:35, August 27, 1960. 
443. Denniston, Robin. ‘The World of Thomas Hardy,” pp. 1010-1011. 
This “reassessment” views Hardy’s works as more suitable to the screen 
than to radio presentation (the BBC has recently serialized The Return 
of the Native); stresses the dated quality of his ‘world’; and claims for 
him a love for his people. 


, XLI:36, September 3, 1960. 


444. Lewis, C. S. “Haggard Rides Again” (rev. art., Rider Haggard: 
His Life and Works, Morton N. Cohen), pp. 1044-1045. Despite Hag- 
gard’s weaknesses of style and thought, his mythopoeic power is indis- 
putable and permanently relevant to the human predicament. 
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, XLI:38, September 17, 1960. 


445. Jeffares, A. Norman. “Literary M. I.” (rev.-art., A Critical History 
of English Literature, David Daiches), pp. 1101-1102. Daiches’s work 
is a healthy argument for a return to literary histories plus anthologies 
in the schools. 


, XLI:40, October 1, 1960. 


446. Pryce-Jones, David. “Isherwood Reassessed,” pp. 1162-1163. Chris- 
topher Isherwood, essentially a novelist of the thirties, struggled with 
the characteristic tension of that period, between social revolt and art. 
Since then, he has either resolved or side-stepped the tension; his failure 
is that of a weak man, who demands “the right to exist on one’s own 
conditions, however neurotic they may be.” 


, XLI:42, October 15, 1960. 


447. Green, Peter. “The Yellow Peril’ (rev.-art., A Study in Yellow, 
K. L. Mix), p. 1226. A Study in Yellow is a well-documented, dull 
sourcebook: The Yellow Book represents a movement which, bluntly, 
was not merely avant-garde, but morally destructive and “permeated with 
homosexuality from top to bottom.” 


, XLI:43, October 22, 1960. 


448. Williams, David. “The Enquiring Mind of Mr Huxley” (rev.- 
att., Collected Essays, Aldous Huxley), pp. 1273-1274. Though styl- 
istically not a Montaigne, Huxley is impressive and stimulating. 

— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY REVIEW, XXVI:1, October 1960. 


449. Fisher, Marvin. “The World of Faulkner’s Children,” pp. 13-18. 
In “Barn Burning” and ‘“That Evening Sun” Faulkner uses the viewpoint 
of the child to contrast innocence and simplicity with the destructive 
values of ‘the displaced individual who can fit into neither a primitive nor 
a ‘civilized’ society.” The indirect method increases the reader's perception 
through the child’s lack of it. 


450. Samuels, Charles T. “The Tragic Hero of Paradise Lost,” pp. 65- 
78. In tragedy “faith in a divine order is either absent or a gratuitous 
leap,” and the hero, unable to find a place in the total order, “tries to 
be all creation instead.” He ends either by dying and asserting his indi- 
viduality to the last or hy Fei and accepting his incomplete knowledge 
and role. Paradise Lost has “tragic vision” insofar as Satan and Adam 
and Eve sin against the whole, but it is not a tragedy because it is told 
from the viewpoint of God—for whom the tragic act is an “ignorant 
error”—and it is an affirmation of the divine order. 


— Gerald Levin 
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Mary Smith, Colorado 
Howard Starks, Colorado 
G. Thomas Tanselle, Wisconsin 
Calvin G. Thayer, Oklahoma 
Gerald Thorsen, Augsberg 
Charles Toase, Wimbledon, England 
S. O. A. Ullmann, Union 
John O. Waller, Andrews 
Dorothy Walters, Colorado 
Robert Walts, S.W. Texas State 
Robert J. Ward, Northern IIlinois 
Sidney Warhaft, Manitoba 
George Watkins, Washington State 
Joan Webber, Ohio State 
Charles F. Wheeler, Xavier (Cin.) 
Roger Wiehe, Boston U. 
David R. M. Wilkinson, Leiden (Neth.) 
John D. Williams, Georgia 
Wm. A. Wilson, Brigham Young 
Hensley C. Woodbridge, Murray State 
Robert L. Wright, Michigan State 
Lionel Wyld, Renesselaer 


Robert R. Yackshaw, John Carroll 
Sarah Youngblood, Minnesota 
Howard Zettler, New York, N.Y. 
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